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tx AN LANGTON stopped short in the street with am 
} emphasis that made his friend Maguire stop with him, 
and looked half-angrily, half-contemptuously at a big 
heavily-builti man, who’ came very slowly out of a large 
draper’s shop opposite and stopped at the street corner. 

“A little too early’ in the evening for a man to be 
clinging to a lamp-post ? ” suggested Maguire, lightly. 

“That’s a .trifle ; at least, a trifle compared to the.rest. , Do you 
know that is Peggie, Lee’s husband ; I can’t understand it.” . . 

“TI could understand any man’s being Peggie Lee’s heshend who 
had the chance,” said Maguire ‘carelessly. 

“ Yes, but not his letting-her go on: being Peggie Lee of the ‘Frip:? 





hid 


That’s what puzzles me. I can’t understand it. Why does he not. 


make her leave the stage ? Yes, I know what you are going to say— 
there’s no reason why he shonld.: Bat-I say there is great reasow |: If 


she was a different sort of woman, I would say nothing, but she is: 


the sort of woman who needs guiding—guarding.” 


“The sort of woman ‘who needs guarding is the sort of woman. 


whom it is no use to guard,” said Maguire, “and Peggie is not that. 


sort of woman.” 

“I know she means no’ harm, but she ought not to have a crow a 
of idiots round her, She can’t help flirting with them. She’sa flirt 
by nature !” 

“She is,” said Maguire, “I’ve seen-her flirt even with her own 
husband sooner than not flirt at all, which, I take it, is proof. there is: 
no harm in her. ess 

“You needn't tell me that! She’s a good woman, but she is ina 
position that’ would hurt any woman. I would say nothing if she 
were ata better house, but the ‘Frip’ is just the worst sort of house. 
Old Castel likes to have a crowd of idiots hanging round Pe gzie ; 3, he 
encourages that sort of thing, and he thinks nothing of her repu- 
tation.” ~~ 
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“ He would say, ‘ That’s her business.’ ” 

“I say itis her husband's business ! She is a thoughtless child, but 
as for him, what isto be said of a man who will act as he is acting ? 
Do you know be used to make a lot of money on the Stock Exchange. 
He used to go in for athletics, too. He went in for society, too; one 
met him everywhere. After he was married he gave up his business 
and all his old friends. Now he just loafs—simply loafs—while 
Peggie earns the income. What do you call such conduct as that ?” 

“ Unlike you,” said Maguire, “I don’t characterise it, because, like 
you, I don’t understand it. I used to know him, and he was a gentle- 
man then, so I should say he is one now.” 

“T should not say so; I should not apply that much ill-used and 
mis-used word to any man who let his wife continue on the boards 
of a house under the management of old Castel, playing such pieces 
as he produces to such an audience as he can attract.” 

“You are too hard all round,” said Maguire, “ They none of them 
mean any harm. My experience of life is that no one means any 
harm to any great extent. I rather like old Castel. His English is so 
pretty ; Peggie says that in this piece they are playing he never knows 
whether she is stabbed with a dagger, or dagged with a stabber. 
As for Peggie’s stage-door friends, I doubt if she is any the worse for 
them, or they for her. Just now her first favourite is that boy Galt.” 

“ Who is an ill-conditioned lout,” said Langton. 

“ Yes, so ill-conditioned that he’ll be the better for even Peggie’s 
training, and as for that shy Australian who goes about with Galt, 
Peggie told me herself that she liked him because he was so good. 
You should not take anything seriously until you understand it—and 
then you won’t.” 

They had been walking slowly, and the man whose wife and con- 
duct they had been discussing, was still in front of them. He stopped 
short, léaning as before against a lamp-post, and called a cab. Lang- 
ton laughed contemptuously — 

“No wonder he grows heavy ! It’s only a step to Tewson’s.” 

“ What’s Tewson’s ?” 

“ A second, or third, or fourth-rate sort of place in M Street, 
~where he goes every evening to play billiards with the marker while 
his wife is earning the income, and entertaining her friends under 
old Castel’s guardianship.” 

“ We'had better have a hansom, too, hadn’t we,” suggested Maguire, 





' “ or we shall be late, that is if we are going to the ‘Frip ?? Are we ?” 


They were—they very generally were. 
* : » = * ” a 


Peggie was entertaining, as Langton had put it,in her dressing- 
room. At least it wasa dressing-room technically, a little sitting-room 
in point of fact. Old Castel had taken care it should be suitably 
arranged for the reception of visitors, for it was quite true he did like 
to have a little crowd of admirers round Peggie. He made aspoiled 
pet of her. From a business point of view she was his mainstay, 
and apart from business he had a real admiration for her. “Dear 
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child,” he told her almost daily,“ You area loss to France. Tw n’es 
pas seulement une femme, tu es une Francaise.” And as La Femme 
and La France were the only things in which he had any belief, 
this was very high praise indeed. 

On this particular evening, young Galt and his shy friend 
from Australia were in Peggie’s room with Nannie White, who 
was very much younger and prettier than cynics would have 
expected the woman friend of a professed coquette to be. The three 
had been talking carelessly enough when Peggie came in, a con- 














“ Peggy came in, a confusion of white satin and black eyelashes.” 


fusion of white satin and black eyelashes. Peggie was a small, 
childish woman, witha child’s wistful eyes, and a child’s dignity and 
wilfulness. She was not what is technically called a lady, but 
what in the world does it matter whether such a charming little 
creature as she was is a lady or not. She was very pretty and very 
sweet ; and that was enough. 


“Where have you been ?” asked Nannie, “ You were dressed ever 
so long ago.” 
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- “T’ve been calling on a friend,” said Peggie, dropping into'a chair, 
by the fire, and laughing, “I thought you would all excuse me. I have_ 
been calling on a friend I’m very fond of.” . 

“ You just say that to make us jealous,” said Galt with a alae 
that would: have beén unpardonable if it had not been so stupid. 
“You're always-talking about people you’re fond of. I don’t believe 
a0:"" , 

“No,” laughed Peggie, “you like to think Iam not fond of any- 
body, but you ! That’s your mistake you know ! I am very fond of this 
friend, but you neédn’t mind, because she isa lady. She’s the lady 
who lives up at the top of this exceedingly ill-built edifice and cleans 
the passages. * She has her trials,” and Peggie dropped into mimicry 
of the old woman’s tone, “she ’as ’er trials, indeed. Everything 
appears to be a trial to her, chiefly her son, who is a great trial. He 
won't go to school, and then the School Board man comes and bullies 
her, and then she cries all day, and then I go upstairs in the evenings 
after I am dressed to comfort her a little—that pleases her ; and then 
she tells me how nice I look—and that pleases me.” 

“Oh, if that sort of thing pleases youn——” said Galt. 

“ OF course it does—I like it very much. It is quite a grief to me 
that you never pay m@compliments. It is no use my being as sweet 
¢o you as I know how. You never will own to admiring me in the 
least.” 

“That’s because ydu are far too conceited already,” abl the boy. 
And his tone was so éntirely that of a rough, but affectionate younger 
brother, that Peggie was half pleased and laughed again— 

“ Oh, but what did you say to Nannie about me the other day ?” she 
cried mischievously. 

The boy turned crimson and stood up, glaring reproachfully at 
Nannie, who broke into a laugh. “I didn’t tell her, really I didn’t. 
It was just a random shot. I didn’t betray you, you are betraying 
yourself.” ‘ 

Peggie looked from one of them to the other, and the lightness 
died from her face—she looked troubled and old for a minute. The 
shy Australian boy had been sitting in a corner holding on to his 
stick with his teeth all the while. Nannie White had risen, and was 
going towards the door. 

“There’s our call, Peggie ; come along ; don’t forget your dagger ' 
as you did last night! You will want it presently, and have no time 
to get it.” 

She ran out, and Peggie looked anxiously round the room. 

“Oh dear, I must have left my dagger with the ‘lady.’ -upstairs ; 
anit ghan’t have time to get it.” ‘ 

. Both the boys rose. She turned to Galt. 

“ Do get ‘it, there’s a dear soul. It’s up the stone stairs at the end of 
the pdasage. ., ., Pl be so much obliged! I must run off now.” And she 
flew through the door. 

Galt was, delighted to be sent on her errands ; ; it proved; “how 

ky chimmy "? she was with him. But the silly boy thuught it would 


_ be grand to profess boredom to his Colonial friend. 
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' “Oh, I say,” he drawled, “all the way up those beastly stairs. Con- 
found her dagger, you know ; that’s the sort of thing she ought to ask 
her husband todo.” | 


-€F quite agree with you! It is fortunate I returned in time to save 
you‘so much trouble !” « 

The two young men looked round, astonished. Peggie’s husband 
stood for a moment in the doorway, then turned and disappeared 
quickly. 

“Serve you right, Percy !” said the shy Australian emphatically. 
Then he shut his mouth tight on his stick.- Galt did not speak, he 
looked miserably ashamed of himself. Presently an elderly man 





“ The two young men looked round, astonished. Peggie’s husband stood for 
a moment in the doorway. 


with a beard came into the room, and began to read a newspaper 
_which he took out of his pocket. 

In a few seconds Peggie came back, and flew to the glass to see 
that her hair was all right. Then she turned to Galt— . 

“The dagger, please ? I’m so sorry to have troubled you. Why 
have you not got it !. What is the matter ? ” 
*<°Mr.* Lattril’ ‘has gone for it,” stammered Galt, looking and 
feeling. very uncomfortable. 

” My husband !' I asked you to go, and you let him, you ill- 


j 
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mannered, ungrateful baby! Whatdid you mean by that? Don’t 
you ever dare to come near me again, if it is too much trouble for 
you to do what I ask. I'll never forgive you! Never!” 

Poor Galt began to falter excuses, but he didn’t make much of them. 
He was dreadfully ashamed. Peggie in a fury, Peggie breathless and’ 
panting with rage was even more bewitching than Peggie in a good 
temper. She seemed one hot bright flame of anger; her quarrel or 
her words did not matter in the least. Anger that was so beautiful 
was bound to be just ! 

Galt murmured feebly that “he hadn’t meant it; it wasn’t quite 
his fault.” 

“ Yes, it was!” she cried ; “ of course it was your fault ! Do you 
think Bertie would have done what I don’t like if it hadn’t been 
some one else’s fault ? ” 

* T’ll never do it again !” the boy said miserably. 

“T’m not angry with you for doing it again, I’m angry with you 
for doing it this time.”” The answer flashed back like the stroke of 
aknife. “Do it again, indeed! Oh, but you don’t know what you 
are doing. No, I'll take care you don’t have a chance of doing it 
again, you rude, lazy, ungrateful baby :” 

‘Here is your dagger, Peggie |” 

Lattril had come back. He laid his hand on his wife’s shoulders, 
and at his touch instantly all her anger died out. The change was 
as complete as if he had turned off the electric light. 

“ What an excitable child you are Peggie,” he said, ‘‘ You should 
not scold anybody but me like that, you know !” 

Peggie crept alittle nearer under her husband’stouch. It was two 
big tears that had drowned the fire of her eyes. They rested now on 
the curling black-lashes. 

“T’m sorry,” she said gently and sweetly, “I am sorry I am so 
vulgar and have sucha temper; you know I never was a lady. I 
don’t expect anyone but my husband to be patient with me.” 

Then, taking no notice of any of the others, she turned to her 
husband. 

“ How does it happen that you are here so early, Bertie? Do you 
want anything ?” 

“No, I have brought you your gloves. I forgot them in the 
morning and you said you would want them to-night.” 

She drew her straight black eyebrows together. 

“Oh, Bertie, I wish you wouldn’t run about for me like that.” 

“T didn’t run. I took a hansom.” 

The two went out of the room together. 

Young Galt stood considering whether he would say anything or 
not and finally decided not. His shy friend spoke for him. 

“T knew it all the while,” he said in an undertone. 

“ Knew what all the while ?” 

“ She’s fond of her husband. What’s the good of your fooling round 
here. Come in front.” 

Some time later Peggie came back to her room. She looked 
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worried and anxious, and had to go straight to the glass to make 
sure her complexion was all right: Then she went and stirred the 
fire, and sat down in front of it. 
_ She saw the man with the newspaper, and apologised absently for 
not having noticed him sooner. 

“ Oh, Mr. Leslie, how rude you must have thoughtme! Have you 
been here long ?” 

“It doesn’t matter,” he said, “I’m writing ‘ pars.’ about you, and 
I want to know one or two things, that’s all. Never mind just now! 
You are not looking well, what is the matter ?” 

“T’m well enough, only I’m tired ; I don’t think I feel quite as 
vigorous as usual to-night. I wish it were all over, and time to go 
home. ‘ Would it were bed-time and all were well,’ who is it says 
that? I know what it meansto-night. Yes, I am very tired.” 

“ What were you quarrelling with that boy Galt about ; he has gone 
away looking very much crushed.” 

“He is only a boy, is not he?” Peggie asked almost anxiously, 
“quite a boy—never mind him!” She looked absently into the fire 
for a moment and then went on “Don’t you think this is a very 
tiring world ? [ hopeI have not done any harm in it. Do you 
know I really try to be good, though you may not have thought it.” 

Leslie winced. He had really never thought about it at all. He 
was suddenly ashamed to realise that she would have pleased him 
just as well if she had not been good. 

“What does it matter what all we think ? ” he said. 

“You mean, so long as Bertie understands ? Oh, yes, Bertie is 
satisfied with me in spite of my horrid temper, and bad manners, and 
the rest. Bertie is always satisfied.” 

“ He has every reason to be so.” 

She had been holding up one little half-transparent hand to screen 
her face from the flames, now she brushed it across her eye-lashes 
and sprang to her feet with a laugh. 

“ Ah, you say that because you are not my husband. It is astonish- 
ing how tolerant men are of the faults of other men’s wives. Noone 
but Bertie would have been patient with me. What did you want 
me to tell you ; can you waita little ? I promised to watch Nannie— 
she is going to astonish them all to-night ; I must go. How cold it is 
when one leaves the fire. Will you give me my cloak, please? Isn’t 
it there ? Then I must have left that upstairs, too. Oh, no—don’t 
rise—I shan’t send my visitors on errands any more. That was 
what all the fuss was about. : I'll find some one to send, or go my- 
self. The run upstairs will warm me.” 

As she turned to the door she found Galt there. He had come back 
to apologise again. Not knowing what it was she wanted, he could 
only entreat pathetically, “ Let me go, do let me go,” but she pushed 
passed him laughing. Tiey heard her light feet and high heels 
clattering along the stone passage: 


Langton and Maguire came late to the “ Frippery ” and sat in the 
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last row of the stalls. It isto be presumed that they enjoyedthemselves, 
or they would not have stayed, but they looked about as cheerful as 
a teetotal picnic, and did not speak a word to each other, all the while 
they. were there ; Peggie was on the stage, and had just stabbed 
herself to the heart, and was carried off to be re-animated in the next 
scene by a patent electric apparatus. They did not even pretend to 


listen to the piece when Peggie was not on, they simply waited for 
her re-appearance. 





“Langton and Maguire came late and sat iz the last row of tho stalls.” 


Suddenly each fancied he heard faintly what must have been a shrill 
cry far off. Each looked at the other to see if he had heard it, and 
then round the house to see if any one else had. Apparently not, for 
every one was laughing, and the piece—such as it was—was going on. 
‘When, however, at last Peggie should have re-appeared, there was a 
long wait, and then Monsieur Castel came forward and regretted to 
irfform the house that Miss Lee had had a slight accident, only, an 
idling accident, she would be all right to-morrow, but for to-night— 
only to-rlight—the "part would be taken by her under-taker.” 

« The audience was sorry for Miss Lee, but since the accident was 








e- 
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only “idling,” proceeded to give an encouraging welcome to the 


“under-taker,” and laughed good-naturedly at old Castel’s little , 


slips in language. 
© Langton and Maguire rose. 

“We will go.and see,” said Langton. 
' Maguire nodded. 

“Did you hear anything just now’ 

“T fancied go, I certainly heard it a now in Caatel’s voice. 

' ‘They’ went round to the stage door. A doctor’s carriage was 
standing there, and as they entered the doctor came out. They 
knew him; and spoke without preface: 

“ What is wrong, Jefferson ?” ‘ 

“It’s an awful business,” said the doctor, “ deunaan, That poor girl 
has fallen down a flight of stone stairs and her back is broken. 
Nothing ‘can be done.’ I told them to send for her husband, but no 
one seems to know where he is to be found, and for some reason she 
won't tell.. They say he always turns up about eleven to take her 
home ; she may live till then.” 

“ Does she know.” 

“No. You see she isin no pain. She scarcely realises that she is 
seriously injared. One of her friends there is going to tell her 
presently.” 

“Go in, Langton, and see if you can be of any use,’ ‘abe Maguire, 
I don’t suppose you can be, but you may as well go. I will fetch 
Lattril.” 

He called a cab, and drove to the address Langton had given him 
earlier in the evening. 

Lattril was not “playing billiards with the marker.” He was sitting 
in a’shabby chair with his head in his hands, with a half-emptied 
glassof brandy-and-water beside him. Maguire thought he had been 
drinking, and laid his hand on his shoulder almost roughly. Lattril 
looked up. 

“ What is it ?” 

“T want you to cometo the ‘Frip’ with me, there has been an acci- 
dent. 

“An accident !’ He stood up quickly, clutching at the mantel- 
piece. Then seeing Maguire’s face, added quickly— 

“The worst—at once please !” 
> “The worst is, almost the worst that could be. Mrs. Lattril will 
speak to you again, but be quick!” 

Maguire was by far the more upset of thetwo. Lattril followed him 
quite quietly. 

“Is she suffering ?” he asked, when they were-in the cab 
together. / | ea 

“No, it is too serious for that. . She feels no pain.” ; 

The cab rattled along the rough by-streets, and they did not talk. 
Pregently Lattril began to whistle a tune, not a sad tune either, some- 
thing’ soft and — Langton wondered at him, andthen was 
angry... : 
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“You don’t seem to care very much!” he said. 

“Don’t I?” And the tune went on. 

Maguire thought of that faint cry in the theatre and of his friend’s 
misery. If the husband did not care, there was one man who did—one 
at least. The pleasantly-whistled tune maddened him. 

“For God’s sake stop that!” he said. “Make some pretence of 
decency if you are heartless! I thought better of you—better than 
others. You can’t but know what others have said of you !” 

“Yes, 1 know. They judged of what they didn’t understand. What 
did it matter ?” 


But he ceased whistling, and neither spoke again until they 
reached the theatre. 


* » 2 + o a 

All that could be done had been done for Peggie. Cushions had 
been piled on the couch for her, and she lay there white and quiet. 
Anxious faces showed at the door now and again, and then hurried 
away. Peggie’s friend from upstairs had come to her, but had been 
turned out of the room because she was useless and cried so. A 
hospital nurse had been sent for ; but they knew even she would be 
useless when she came. 

Old Castel, distracted between his sense of the loss to his theatre 
and his devotion to his favourite, bewailed her misfortune and his 
own loss alternately. But he wasa man always alive to the senti- 
ment of the situation. A young and beautiful woman was dying, 
and it was fit that she should die in someone’sarms. Whose he did not 
know, but someone’s, certainly. He let in every one who asked ad- 
mittance, in the hope of finding the right person. Young Galt was 
there, sobbing in a corner. They had tried to turn him out, but he had 
refused togo. Langton was still there. He knew he was of no use, 
but it was some consolation to be there in case he was wanted. 

Peggie knew now what had happened to her. Leslie had told her 
asp gently as he could, turning away his face that he might not 
see the awful despair that rose in her eyes as gradually she under- 
stood his words. She had not strength to move or cry out, but she 
moaned under her breath, and tried to hide her face with her hands. 

Old Castel broke down outright, and rushed from the room. 

Leslie, feeling himself terribly unfit for the task, tried to comfort 
her. He could think of nothing to say, but“ poor child.” He said it 
again and again, “ Poor child, poor child, don’t be afraid.” 

“ 1’m not afraid! I want Bertie! I want Bertie!” 

But you wouldn’t let us send for him, my child. Tell us where he 
is, and we will bring him.” 

“No, I won't have him hurried or startled, I will wait till he 
comes! Butl want him so! Whattimeisit ? What time is it—is it 
nearly eleven ?” 

Then seeing poor young Galt’s misery, she spoke to him, “ Don’t 
cry so, Mr. Galt. It wasn’t your fault, 1 am not angry with you now. 
How could you know why I did not want Bertie to run upstairs? 
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Stop crying, there’s a good boy, and I'll promise never to scold you 
again. Oh, I forgot. Of course, I shall never scold anyone again !-” 

The poor lad, who was good-hearted for all his ill-manners, 
threw himself on his knees by the sofa, and tried to stifle his sobs in 
the cushions. A troubled look rose in her eyes. 

“Ts it my fault you careso much ? I’m sorry; I did not mean it! 
Oh, I hope I have not done any harm—I meant none—I only wanted 
to amuse myself and laugha little, and not have to think about other 
things!” 

“Don’t,” sobbed Galt incoherently, “I can’t bear it! It’s not be- 
cause of myself, it’s because it’s all my fault. It wouldn’t have 
happened if I hadn’t been such a brute.” 

“ Never mind, you didn’t mean. it. It wouldn’t have happened, 
would it, but for my bad temper either. We are both sorry! I 
liked you, you know. I liked to teaze you and worry you, and to be 
chums with you. I’m sorry it is all over! Oh, here is Bertie!” 

Lattril and Maguire came in together. Peggie gave a weak little 
ery of joy, and tried to rise from the cushions, but could not. She 
could not even stretch her arms towards him, but her eyes and lips 
and voice gave such welcome that it seemed as if all her soul rose to 
meet him, while her poor broken ‘body lay helpless. 

‘‘ Bertie, have they told you ?” 

Maguire stepped forward and drew Galt away. But Lattril did not 
notice either of them ; he knelt down beside his wife, and took her 
gently in his arms. 

“ Poor little girl! We didn’t expect this, did we ?” 

“ Bertie, I have to die, did they tell youthat ? We are parted after 
all. After you have tried so hard tolive, given up everything to live 
for me. And now I am going first, it is you who will be left. Oh,my 
love, my love, I don’t want to leave you !” 

The terrible grief in her voice struck right through the hearts of 
her hearers, but her husband’s tone was quite bright and cheerful as 
he answered— 

“Tt’s all right, Peggie, I’m coming too.” 

“ Bertie, not on purpose, you don’t mean——” 

“No, dear, no, not that way ! But it seems that in spite of all our 
care my time is up. I felt so queer this evening—no, not because of 
the run upstairs ; before that—that I went to the doctor again, and he 
told me the truth. What we have both been dreading so long and 
trying to ward off is quite near now, and we don’t dread it. I shan’t 

be long behind you, perhaps not a day, perhaps we shall go together.” 

“Together! Ah! that’s good!” All the despair and horror left 
her face. She let her head rest quietly on her husband’s shoulder, 
absolutely contended. 

“T thought to-night that I’d got to go first, and leave you,” Lattril 
murmured inher ear. “ This is better, isn’t it ?” 

“ Much better.” 

She was content as a tired child is content to sleep, but she spared 
one thought for her friends. 

“Say good-night to them all for me, Bertie, and ask them to go, 
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please.. Thanks so much for being sorry all of you, but you oe 
understand now—he and I only want each other now.” 
. 2 * ‘ * * 2 ” 


Next aay @ paragraph in the afternoon papers announced the 
death of Miss Lee with some comment on the accident, and a kind 
word or two of her beauty and talents. Langton asked Maguire if he 
had seen it. 1, 

Maguire said “ Yes,” and showed him a later edition of the same 
paper, which told of the death of Peggie Lee’s husband from | wees 
disease, from which he had long been a sufferer. 

“Tsaid there might be something in it all we didn’t cndivuiist! b 
To give up the excitement of work-and an active life, was probably 
a very great sacrifice to him. We learned what she thought on the 
matter last night.” - 

Langton did notanswer. Perhaps he still thoughta husband should 
not have made such a sacrifice. ’ 

But as Lattril had:said “ What did it matter ; what did it wistior 
what anyone thought of him and Peggie then ?” ; me 
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Christmas Old and New. 


AN ACROSTIC, 
By WALTER PARKE, 








4 OME, Christmas, with thine ancient sports and pleasures [ 
Hang misletoe and holly on our walls ! 

Ring out gay chimes : and tread we merry measures 

In rural homes and old baronial halls! 

Stir up the dozing yule-log till its embers 

Turn guests and banquet to a ruby red. 

May hath no frolic joys to match December’s, 

Alive with mirth, while grief and hate are dead. 

So blessings, Christmas, on thy frosty head ! 


Oh, quaint King Christmas! staunchest of old Tories ! 
Lately, indeed, some critics slight thy glories ; 
. Dickens, they say, exhausted thee in stories. 


Alas ! in these, our fin-de-siécle days, 
New customs fight the old in many ways— . 
. «-sDepriving them of due respect and praise. 


Next century’ s near! Then what will Christmas be ? 
_ Even as now ? Or changed—like you and me ? 
"Well, wait a few more years and we shall see ! 


Bina war. s 


SS” 
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Mimicry. 


By ARTHUR PLAYFAI®. 





OWEVER true it may be that “Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery” there are undoubtedly a large number 
of people whose views do not accord with the truth of 
this theory, and who are at all times in the highest 
degree sensitive about being taken off. This remark, 

* however, I am pleased to say does not apply to actors as 
a body. . Without mentioning names, I shall content myself by 
saying that not merely have several of the most renowned artists of 
the day desired me as a ‘favour, ‘at various public entertainments,:to 
take them off in their presence, but I am unable to recall a single 
instance in which the aighhest annoyance has ever been shown by 
them at the result. 

In my humble opinion, the most accomplished mimics of the day 
in their own respective:spheres are Mr. Arthur Roberts and the late 
Mr. Fred Leslie. Asa work of art, what, for example, could surpass 
the inipersonation by the former artist of a French ' comic'singer/ or 
the latter gentleman’s imitation of certain musical instruments ? 
If thesé’two performances cannot be pronounced to be the perfee- 
tion of “ Mimicry,” I frankly confess my inability to interpret or to 
offer any illustration of the true meaning of those words ! 

Although’ I'am open to correction on the point, it is my firm belief 
that in nine cases out of ten, the gift which forms the subject of these 
few remarks is’not an acquired but a hereditary one. At all events 
it unquestionably is so in my own case. My grandfather possessed 
the accomplishment in an eminent degree, and some of his talent 
descended. on me through my: father, who, likewise, excels as a 
mimic, ‘though: his abilities in this respect have never been 
witnessed by the public. 

The first attempt made by me was during my school-days, when I 
succeeded in affording some little amusement to my fellow students 
in taking off the different masters, although that little amusement 
resulted, more than once, in serious trouble to myself! These, and 
other incidents of my pane echt must, however, be eins for 
some future occasion.. 

Theatrical performances have faveriably been the source of the 
most ‘intense pleasure to mé;'and after having witnessed, for the 
first time; the performances of some leading London actor, many 
is the hour I used to spend in front of my large mirror for the 
pufpose ‘of catching his’ facial expressions and movements. When 
Ihave once seen an actor on the stage, I never experience any 
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difficulty in deciding whether my efforts to impersonate him are 
likely to prove successful. 

The first time the sketch, “ Round the Theatres”’ (written for me 
by Fred Bowyer) was submitted by me to the public, was at Herr 
Meyer Lutz’s benefit on the 5th of April, 1891, when I imitated 
Messrs. Henry Kemble, Beerbohm Tree, Chas. Wyndham, William 
Terriss, and E. 8. Willard, and so encouraging was the reception then 
accorded me, that I resolved to add to the above list, which now 
includes :—Messrs. E. J. Lonnen, Lionel Brough, Herbert: Camp- 
bell, Albert Chevalier, Arthur Roberts, and others. 

Imitations, in my experience, are a great strain upor the voice, so 
much so, indeed, that I have been obliged to make a point of never 
giving them more than twice in the course of the same evening. 
Only a few nights ago, however, I was obliged to disregard the rule 
by performing in four different parts of London on the same day, 
the result being that my voice both that night and next day forsook 
me. 

I may mention that there is one actor of distinction who has 
never been imitated by me, and I pride myself upon the fact. My 
reason for this is not that Iam not an ardent admirer of his genius, 
for such is very far from being the case; but simply because 
every one has been for many years past trying his hand at Mr. Henry 
Irving, and, consequently, imitations of that gentleman have long 
ceased to be a novelty. 

When I was giving my sketch one evening at the Lyric Club 
recently, an amusing little incident occurred. I had finished my 
imitation of one actor, and announced, as usual, the name of the 
following one. This happened to be Mr. Charles Wyndham, and 
my announcement was received with an unusuai amount of applause ; 
but I naturally attributed this to his being a popular man, and actor, 
as well as a member of the Club. I therefore proceeded with the 
work before me, and resumed my place in front of the curtain, 
where, amongst others, I recognised Mr. Wyndham himself, who, I 
ascertained, had entered the auditorium at the precise moment when 
his name had been given out by me. I am pleased to say that the 
distinguished actor was in no wise annoyed by my effort to portray 
him. Happily I knew this would be the case, because, on a previous 
occasion at a large supper party given in the Yacht Room of the 
Criterion Theatre, he had himself requested me to imitate Charles 
‘Wyndham in the réle of David Garrick. Being his guest on the 
occasion, I deemed it my duty to comply, and after my performance 
he was kind enough to inform me that he had found no difficulty 
in recognising the imitation. I need hardly add that the com- 
pliment gratified me. 

Upon every occasion when I happen to be giving my imitations at 
any place where I have never appeared before, I feel so nervous that 
the introductory lines frequently desert me. 

I would add, in conclusion, that I have given “Round the Theatres” 
at numerous London theatres, music halls, clubs and drawing- 
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g MR. R. C. CARTON, 


“ Here’s a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate, 
And, whatever sky’s above me, 
Here’s a heart for every fate.’’ 
; i —Byron. 
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rooms, but the audience before whom it affords me the greatest 
pleasure to perform is that at the Gaiety Theatre, which is in- 
variably attentive during the performance, and the most enthusiastic 
en its termination, when it has been pleased therewith. 


Gaiety Theatre, December, 1892. 


Se 


Magdalene. 


By CHARLES WARNER. 





“Who bade thee turn upon God, and say, ‘ Behold, my offering is of the earth 
andnot worthy. Thy fire comes not upon it, therefore, though I slay not my 
brother whom Thou acceptest, I will depart before Thou smite me!’ Why 
should’st thou rise up and tell God he is not content? Had He of His 
warrant certified so to thee? Be not nice to seek out division, but possess 
thy love in sufficiency . . . . What He hath set in thine heart to do, that 
‘do thou! and even though thou do it without thought of Him, it shall be well 
‘done ; it is this sacrifice that He asketh of thee, and His flame is upon it fora 
sign. Think not of Him, but of His love and thy love, for God is no morbid 


exactor. He hath no hand to bow beneath, nor a foot that thou should’st 
kiss it.’—DanTE RossEtTI. 


noon in the dwelling formerly occupied by the great poet 
himself, nowin the possession of my esteemed friend, Henry 





hosts and best of friends. The day was beginning to fade, 
' and far out at sea you could distinguish, though faintly, 
the glimmer of the warning lights to passing mariners. How peaceful 
all seemed, far from the noise and bustle, the hurry, the excitement, 
the never-ceasing rush of that great wave of life in London where all 
seem to be struggling like shipwrecked souls, the strong battling with 
the weak, casting them aside without thought or care in order that they 
may gain the coveted prize of a place of safety for themselves. The fire 
every nowand then sent upa bright though flickering light, and I could 
distinctly read the lines painted in pale blue around the dark brown 
woodwork above the walls, “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that buildit.” I thought of the dead poet. Maybe he 
had sat many a time at the same hour in the same place looking out 
to sea, his mind filled with that spiritual light, with which I 
think his works abound. I can see in the far corner of the room 
a small picture of Mary Magdalene. I wonder whether it was that 
which suggested the beautiful lines written by him for a drawing :— 
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“MARY MAGDALENE. 


Why wilt thou cast the roses from thine hair, 
Nay be a rose-wreath, lips and cheek. 
Nay, not this house—that banquet house we seek. 
See how they kiss, and enter. Come thou there, 
This delicate day of love we two will share. 
Till at our ear love’s whispering night shall speak, 
What, sweet one—would'st thou still the foolish freak ? 
Nay, when I kiss thy feet, they'll leave the stair. 
Oh, loose me ! See’st thou not my bridegroom's face 
That draws me to Him? For His feet my kiss, 
My hair, my tears, He craves to-day—and oh ! 
What worde can tell, what other day and place 
Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet of His ! 
He needs me, calls me—Let me go!” 
My mind travelled to the little churchyard where the poet reposes, 
waiting. I see again the beautiful windows in the quaint old 
church, the gift of his beloved mother. 


“THE PASSOVER 
Lo! The slain lamb confronts the Lamb to slay.” 


Under the stone cross he rests awaiting the fulfilment of all things, 
the coming of the son of man—peace. 

With these thoughts crowding on my mind, I think I must have 
slept and dreamed. 

I was in Italy, engaged on a new opera—the labour of five long 
years. I had not been unsuccessful in former efforts, for three of 
my operas had been accepted and played at one of our principal 
theatres. I had just returned from Florence, where I had been for 
several months completing my work. It was the night preceding 
the first production. I was playing some of my favourite airs to my 
wife (who could not, however, quite enter into my poetic or artistic 
feelings), when an extraordinary feeling took possession of me. I. 
felt that I must go to the theatre at once! I knew that something had 
happened—something was wrong. I hurried out of the house, making 
some apology to my wife and bidding my children good-night. Ar- 
riving in the street, I called a conveyance, and directed the coachman 
to drive immediately to the Opera. 

What was my dismay on reaching there to find the house closed! I 
soon learned the sad cause. Mdlle-——, who was to have been my 
prima-donna on the following night had been suddenly seized with 
paralysis after the first act of “Traviata,” and the audience 
dismissed. What was to be done in such a terrible emergency? No 
one had understudied the part. Yes! the manager had given the 
score for understudy to Mdlle-——, who was to play the heroine’s 
sister in my opera, an important part, but still a secondary one. 
We immediately interviewed her, and found she was perfect in 
the music and words; indeed, I was surprised and charmed with her 
clear, young, and beautiful voice. The manager and myself 
determined to allow her to try the music at full rehearsal on the 
following day, and if satisfactory she was to sing it on that eventful 
night. Her rehearsal was perfect—and shall I ever forget the night— 
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the great success and failure of my life! Our young heroine was 
the rage of the hour! Called and re-called, her triumph was 
complete, and thenceforward her future was secure. And what of 
myself ? At this moment I can scarcely explain! I seemed plunged 
into the wildest depth of passion for this girl. Waking or sleeping, 
her form seemed ever beside me, and I could neither write nor 
think save of her. Night after night, for weeks and weeks, I 
never moved my eyes from her during the performance. I followed 
her wherever she went—I was her very shadow. I knew instinctively 
that I seemed to hold a kind of spell over her, for whenever her eyes 
met mine she would avert her gaze and seem to be in a kind of 
dream. At last the moment came when I declared my love, my 
undying passion for her. She seemed not at all surprised, and for 
the first time she looked me calmly in the face, and said, in a very 
low voice, “I knew that you loved me, because since the moment I 
first saw you an indescribable feeling entered my heart that I cannot 
explain. Idon’t know what it is, only I can’t resist the power of your 
presence. It is not love, for love must be all trusting, all confiding; 
and that I do not feel. But I think I fear you! I only think 
but one thing I know—that I dare not trust myself near you, for when 
near you I seem helpless. These words, falling from her lips, filled 
me with a mad joy, for I felt that she must at last yield to my solicita- 
tion. On the night of the feast of St. I went to her home. It was 
late, and I observed that there were but few lights in the windows. 
I enquired of the maid whether Mdlle.—— was at home. No, she 
had been out quite an hour! When would she return ? I enquired. 
Madame did not say, and left no message! I savntered drearily 
away from the house until I came to the Church of St. , and 
stood for a moment watching the noble edifice. A thought rushed 
across my mind that she was there! I entered. and saw kneeling 
before the shrine of the Virgin the woman I so madly loved. The 
soft mellow light from the small lamp above the altar fell upon 
her beautifnl form, bowed in silent prayer. I stood like one ina 
dream for a few moments, then silently walked towards the 
altar without making a sound. As I approached she arose and 
faced me, her eyes suffused with tears. ‘I knew that you were 
present although I did not hear or see you,” she said. “ Let us 
go!” And she walked like one in a trance out of the sacred’ 
place. When we arrived in the street I asked why she had come to 
the church. ‘“ Because I wanted to pray to God, and I could not pray 
at home. I wanted to feel, at least, that I was near Him, and beg for 
forgiveness for the sin I know sooner or later I cannot resist. I must 
sink with the spell that’s woven around me! 








“ Our lives, most dear, are never near !” 


Three months after that I was standing by what I knew was her 
death-bed in Paris. Her hand was clasped in mine, her sweet eyes 
looking calmly and with adivine light into mine. ‘I have passed 
through the valley of the shadow,” she murmured, “and left nry 
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sin behind. This meeting is our last on earth. My sin is sinned, 
but the spell is broken. The power you possessed over me is gone. 
A greater power now than any mortal wields holds me in his 
embrace. Death is upon me, but Ido not fear todie. I have prayed 
earnestly, fervently to be forgiven, and I know my prayer is not in 
vain, for in the stillness of night during my illness I have heard 
voices that seemed to wkisper of hope, forgiveness, and peace. 
‘ A new perception born of grieving love’ 

lifts my heart up to Him who is ever ready to receive the prayers of 
the penitent.” 

She paused, and her face seemed for a moment lighted with a 
spiritual light, such as I had never seen before. Her hand relaxed 
its hold of mine, and I placed it gently across her breast. Death had 


“come to fetch her soul, whose laud is sung by saints and angels 
before God.” 


% * * * * ” 


The distant sound of the church-bells awoke me, and a warm 
and beautiful glow of light from the fire fell upon the picture of 
Mary Magdalene. 


Ww 


~The Old Actor. 
(For Recitation.) 


By RUTLAND BARRINGTON. 





With sense of longing to arise and do, 
And chills the veins of age, is keenly felt 
In this poor garret perched beneath the eaves, 
The home of one whose fame has passed away 
While yet he lives. (Unkindest cut of all !) 
No more for him the parts he once essayed, 
The Prince of Denmark, Antony, The Moor, 
In each and all of which it was his wont 
‘To stir the public pulse to fever heat 
In days gone by, ere sickly modern taste 
Had spurn’d all classic plays from pride of place! 
_ |. (A mental pabulum beyond its scope.) 
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A figure gaunt and grim, a noble face 

Which bears disdain of fortune’s puny stings. 
The clothes, all threadbare, scrupulously neat, 
Proclaim a man who nobly stems the tide 

Of poverty—resistless to a mind 

Less great than his, which will uct meanly sink. 
With folded arms he gazes into space, 

Till suddenly the crash and noisy clang 

Of joy-bells from some steeple close at hand, 
Proclaim the advent of the new-born year ! 
The face, so stern, grows soft, the eyes are dim, 
‘With hands outstretch’d towards the distant sky, 
As if in greeting to some unseen form, 

His quiv’ring lips proclaim his latest thought. 


*Tis new year’s morn! Accepted time of joy, 
To me athing unknown for many years ! 

How times are changed! No longer may I hope 
With changing taste to stand in foremost rank. 
My day is past, and I would gladly seek 

The sleep of silence, but for one desire 

That bids me cling-to life! The fervent wish 
To see my son, my Oswald, once again ! 

*T was on this day, now fifteen years agone, 

He sailed to seek for wealth on foreign shores ; 
And, from his silence, I should hold him dead, 
But for some voice which whispers to my heart 
He lives, and will return to cheer my age !” 


Then ceasing stood once more in speechless thought. 
But hark! A footstep sounds without the door— 

A gentle knock—and when, with dull surprise 

At visit paid at such unseemly hour, 

The aged Actor “ Enter!” hath declaimed ; 

A stalwart youth of prepossessing mien 

With graceful bow explains his errand thus :— 
“Forgive, dear sir, the boldness I display 

In venturing thus unannounced to call, | 
But need of your assistance my excuse !” 1] 
“Of my assistance, say you ? ”—* Yes, you see 

- In me an actor of the Modern School, 

Who holds in reverence the art displayed 

By men like you, the giants of their time, 

And fain would seek instruction at their hands ; 
And, as the gain from master such as you 

Is measureless to student such as I, 

I pray you to accept from out my wealth 

Some compensation for the hours I steal |” 
This said, he tendered to the aged man 

A well-filled purse, and waited his reply. 
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The pinch of poverty is ne’er so keen 

As when the wealth of others is displayed. 
But, though starvation stared him in the face 
The aged Actor answered in his pride—- 

“ Good sir, thou meanest well! But never yet 
Have I accepted pay I have not earned ! 

If, in due time, I compass thy desire, 

Then will I freely take my honest dues!” - 
“So be it, sir!” the youth at once exclaimed, 
“ And as time presses, let us now commence 
My course of study ! Set me then a task !” 

“* Recite me something ! *—said the aged man, 
Prepared his best attention to bestow. 

A moment’s pause, and then, with voice so full, 
Grand, and sonorous that it chained the ear 

Of his one listener, causing such surprise 

As made him fail to notice well the words. 


The youth began. “‘ For many weary years, 


Stern fate decreed that we should never meet ! 

But, though the seas divided us, thou know’st 

That in my heart the thoughts of home and thee 

Kept hope awake, which else had surely died ! 

And now kind Heav’n hath brought me to thy side, 
Speak, father, speak! What welcome waits thy son ?” 
He paused—then smiling said—‘ Excuse moe, sir. 

The father has to speak upon that cue.” 


The aged Actor spoke as in a‘'dream— 

“Norman! My only joy, and canst thou ask 

What welcome waits thee ?””—here he gave astart— 

As if he had awakened, then he cried— 

But how art thow acquainted with this speech 

From out a play which I did write myself?” 

The youth repeated—“ Heav’n its task hath done ! 
Speak, father, speak ! What welcome waits thy son ?” 


Thrown wide his arms——while tears of joy flow fast— 
“Oswald ! My boy! My boy! Come homeat last !” 


SS” 
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Magic. 


By CHARLES MorritTt. 





ONJURING has been in existence from time immemorial, 
and has never been more popular and practical than it is 
to-day. A well-known poet once wrote that 

Sometimes the pleasure 1s as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat ; 
and when Samuel Butler, the author of Haudibras, 
wrote that clever couplet, he, in common parlance, demonstrated 
that he knew a thing or two. As one who has ever been interested 
in conjuring, who has read most books concerning it, has witnessed 
with the most eager interest every exhibition relating to it, from the 
most accomplished professors, to the itinerants at county fairs, and 
who has been many years before the public as an exponent of magic, 
I may perhaps be permitted to address my Christmas audience on 
points that are peculiarly adapted to the festive period. One thing is 
sure, that conjuring has a peculiar charm or fascination for all classes, 
the spectacled academician being as susceptible to the harmless decep- 
tion as the boy who buys a trick at a shop for a penny and keeps 
the house alive as he attempts to do something that shall astonish 
everybody, from his grandmother to the baby in the cradle. No matter 
where it is introduced, in the theatre (the building as well as the 
popular magazine), the drawing-room, the parlour, it is equally 
popular, and Royalty smiles on the successful performer as well as 
the gaping village boy, who wonders how on earth it isdcne. When 
we reflect on the advance made in the art, even in the past half- 
century, we see that the progressive spirit which has been so manifest 
in all departments, mental and practical, has given a stimulus to 
magic, which makes it still better for those who seek amusement and 
bewilderment, beautifully combined. The old wizard, such as was 
drawn by ancient writers, and put in mysterious pictures by studious 
painters, was a very different being in his capacity ‘o the modern 
magician, who finds himself quite removed from old methods of 
deception, which rendered his wonders far easier of accomplishment 
than is now the experience of the present-day professor, who rises 
up to mystify the sharp-eyed, quick-witted, and keenly reasoning 
audiences who gather at his call. If we look back into the past we 
see looming up the strange figure of the white-haired wrinkled- 

browed man who wore the most elaborate garments, and assumed a 

look which was to inspire universal awe. The elaborate garments 

had other uses as well, if the truth must be told. The ample folds, 
the immense spaces, the full sleeves, the spreading drapery allowed 
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the magnificent personage to hide away a whole wagon-load of 
stuff, so that he was, really and truly, an animated warehouse capable 
of supplying everything, from boiled eggs and rabbits to tin tacks 
and canaries. The conjurer of to-day must sigh over such a picture— 
even if he also has to smile—for if he were to dare enter a drawing- 
room in such guise, or walk the stage to do his tricks, the veriest 
lad in the audience would vote him an intolerable impostor, whose 
‘ways were as clearly seen through as the roof of the Crystal Palace. 
No, in these enlightened times the professor of the magic art must 
come before his audience in an ordinary evening dress, and give such 
a clean, sharp, well-finished series of tricks, that the entertainment 
may be described as perfectly neat, thoroughly successful, quite 
interesting, and varied to a degree, the impossibility of concealing 
things about the body as Artemus Ward did the whisky being 
generally acknowledged. Unless these conditions are secured the 
general voice will be against the performer, and the cautious lad from. 
Eton will look upon him with a withering contempt. The apparatus. 
must be limited even more than the dresses in a burlesque, or Dick 
Swiveller’s credit, who owed so much to everybody he had to goa 
mile to get into the next street. The hand plays a more important 
part than ever in the art of conjuring, the fingers are friends whose. 
value cannot be exaggerated. Years ago Professor Anderson, then 
known as the “ Wizard of the North,” made a tremendous sensation, 
but he would scarcely cause a ripple on the stream of life to-day.. 
And why! If we study his methods for a few minutes we shall 
ascertain. He depended for his effects on too much apparatus.. 
Looking at his stage of twenty-five years ago and finding the large 
wooden boxes, the thick tables, and the generally elaborate apparatus 
for producing or “disappearing” various articles, we see the facilities 
he possessed ; and keeping a fairly cool head and capable fingers he 
could perform any number of tricks with comparative ease, as he was. 
mechanically assisted. For instance, if he wished to “ disappear” a 
handkerchief he would put it in what is termed a drawer-box 
with a false slide to simply conceal the article when he again opened 
it. This act required no skill. It was simply a school-boy’s trick, 
and to-day would be laughed at in a way the worthy Anderson 
would not highly enjoy. Again, he would have a large washing-tub 
with a false bottom, concealed within which were ducksand geese, or 
even human beings, and satisfy his audiences, by simply tilting it side- 
ways in a manner to expose the interior, and telling them it was per- 
fectly empty. Immediately after he would bring out his herds of live 
stock, to the unlimited wonderment of the people in front. Now, to. 


show the improvement in the art since the days of the delightful 
Anderson—I suppose I must not call him sleight-of-hand-erson— 
and not forgetting how much more critical are our patrons in these 
times, the conjurer must “disappear” all small articles without the aid. 
of boxes; for example, the trick of the “handkerchief” must have 
no box, but the conjurer must roll up his shirt-sleeves and show 
his arms as bare asa billiard ball. He is compelled to deceive the. 
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eyes of the people by sheer sleight-of-hand, and when “appearing ” 
or -“ disappearing ” a human being he must first show, to satisfy the 
minds of his audience, that there is no such person about ; he must 
demonstrate most unmistakeably that there is no false’ bottom 
business, and that the thick-table deception is not wanted. It must 
be the same with every experiment he undertakes. His audience 
will claim to have some good proof that his mechanical aids are not 
his chief resource, but the rapidity of action of the hand. A clear 
stage is the thing, as little furniture as possible being the requisite 
for winning the first faith of the audiences, who, as soon as they feel 
they have the right man before them, are much easier to handle. 

Among my readers may be many who have tried their hands at 
the magic art, and, notwithstanding their experience, still have a 
liking for it, and especially at this time of the year are inclined to 
perform all the deceptions that come with Christmas entertainments. 
Therefore, as the Americans say, I will come to a few points on the 
subject, and a hint or two such asI may give will probably assist 
some quick gentleman to amuse his friends, and make them declare 
him to be quite a domestic magician—a sort of fire-side Faust. 

Therefore, in pursuing my subject I will tell you what to do, and 
what to avoid. You must be original in some, if not all your tricks. 
Think them out yourself; no matter how poor they be, they are 
yours, and that is something, and a small idea at first may develop 
into a finished trick that may be vastly entertaining to a whole 
circle of friends! Don’t give up an idea because it does not prove 
successful in the first few attempts. If the idea be at all a good one, 
keep it! It will ripen and be of good flavour yet. Stick to the idea 
like a leech, peg away at intervals day by day and you will find in 
nine cases out of ten that you will make something of it ! 

In card tricks practice two things, (1.) Palming cards; and what is 
known to conjurers as (2.) Passing cards. The first is done by 
constant practice of laying, say six cards on the open hand, and half 
closing the same, keeping the thumb away from the fingers. Todo 
the pass with the cards the operator should buy Hoffman’s book of 
“Modern Magic,” which contains diagrams fully explaining every 
movement. The whole difficulty in doing card tricks is overcome 
as above-mentioned. — 

The practice of conjuring should in all cases be done before a 
mirror so that the performer can see exactly the decepiion and the 
attitude in which the hands should be held. By constant practice the 
hands fall to their natural position for concealing anything the 
performer may desire to hide. Always remember that palming is 
the main point in sleight-of-hand. At one time devote yourself to- 
palming billiard balls with right and left hand, the next day 
try cards, the next coins, the next handkerchiefs, and continue alter- 
nately until you can palm any of the above-mentioned articles with 
absolute ease. At first the difficulties will be great; but the 
persevering amateur will make daily progress, and every little 
success will be stimulating. He will find by constant practice that he 
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can hold articles in his palm just as easily as between his finger 
and thumb. The reader may smile at this and naturally ask how it 
can be accomplished. He may rest assured that as he advances 
in palming, and difficulties disappear, fresh tricks will come to his 
mind; he will find his own twist of the fingers or peculiar method of 
concealing any article will grow upon him, and please him with its 
development. In fact, this is the only royal road to becoming a 
conjurer. Above all never try to imitate another in sleight-of-hand, 
many a conjurer has failed to come to the front for the simple reason 
that he has aimed at doing just what other famous conjurers have 
done. Those who imitate will lack originality of course; and this 
rare quality is as much appreciated in magic as in any other line of 
art. Let the student keep to his own ideas and not fight against 
himself ! 

Turning to my own experience of the magic world, I may say I 
have been before all kinds of audiences, from the Prince of Wales 
downwards. I find, generally speaking, that high-class audiences 
like pure sleight-of-hand, and what I term adeep mystery. They 
especially prefer something spiritualistic, and I might tell you asa 
profound secret that I am often asked when giving private perfor- 
mances if I tell fortunes. When I give my reply in the negative the 
disappointment is great, and I have serious thoughts of adding this 
elegant accomplishment of revealing the future to my programme, so 
that no fair lady shall go away disappointed. Coming to lower-class 
audiences I find that a rough, showy, comical trick affords the utmost 
satisfaction, such as producing ducks and rabbits and garments, or 
such a stale old trick as taking a barber’s pole from a gentleman’s 
mouth. In fact such a trick will please lower audiences better than 
the most artistic trick. 

To speak of the future of magic, I have heard professors in England 
and America say that we have reached the limit, nothing new can be 
introduced. My opinion is just the contrary, and I speak with full 
confidence that there are many things in the mystic art yet to come to 
light. There are wonders to come more astonishing than anything 
we have yet seen, in fact there are very few really wonderful 
mysteries come to light as yet, and the future will prove that artistic 
magic is at the present time in its infancy. 


SF 
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Nurse Miriam’s Call. 


A STORY. © 
By ADELAIDE C. G. Sim. 





HE Sister in charge of the large hospital just outside one 
of the grimiest, noisest, busiest and most crowded of 
our manufacturing towns was standing in the doorway 
of her own special quarters, at one end of the long 
plain building, looking after the doctor who had just 
left her at the close of a lengthy conference on hospital 

matters, It was avery raw November day, a damp fog was settling 
down over the flat waste of land that lay between the hospital and 
the great town about two miles distant; it hung in glistening drops 
on the black iron railings round the Sister’s little plot of garden, and 
weighed down the slender branches of the few stunted shrubs that 
managed to hold their own in the poor soil and smoke-laden atmos- 
phere. A dreary prospect, but yet, as the doctor disappeared 
through the big gates, although the Sister gave an involuntary shiver 
which shook her ample form and made the white wings of her head- 
dress tremble, she turned back to her little sitting-room with a bright 
smile of contentment and triumph. A good woman was the Sister 
Superintendent, and, what is perhaps rarer, a clever one also. She 
had her own ideas as to the administration and government of the 
large establishment over which she presided,-and on occasion would 
defend those views even against the doctor with much energy. This 
afternoon, however, the two authorities had agreed with remarkable 
unanimity on one matter very near to the Sister’s heart, the promo- 
tion of Nurse Miriam, and as the Sister sat down at her writing table 
and turned to the consideration of the weekly bills, she smiled again 
at the thought of having so easily carried a point for which she had 
been prepared to fight her hardest, for after two years’ residence in 
the hospital the appointment to be bestowed on the nurse was an 
almost unprecedented favour. 

It was only two years since a poor wasted woman had been found 
lying sick of typhoid fever in a miserable lodging in the town and 
brought to the hospital by her landlady, who could give no infor- 
mation respecting her beyond the fact that she had paid a week’s 
rent in advance, had asked for a cup of tea, and, poor soul, had 
fallen asleep on the bed while it was preparing, to awake delirious 
and in a high fever. She lay for weeks between life and death in 
the hospital ward, and though at times she talked volubly, the 
nurses and sisters could make nothing of her ravings, and only 
agreed that she spoke like an educated woman, and that the voice 
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that came from her poor parched lips was singularly sweet and low. 
She was so ill and for so long as to create a special interest in her 
case among the staff, and when at last she was pronounced out of 
danger, there was a general feeling of relief that the natural curiosity 
she had aroused would at last be satisfied, and that she would soon 
be able to give an account of herself. 

But the patient seemed in no hurry to do this ; she lay perfectly 
quiet, watching all that went on around her with great hazel-brown 
eyes, which, now that the fever had left them, showed languidly 
beautiful under her finely pencilled brows. She accepted all that 
was done for her with the gracious courtesy cf a queen, and asked 
no questions as to how she came there or who those around her were, 





“ She had fallen asleep on the bed, to awake delirious and in a high fever ” (p. 27). 


and after a few unavailing attempts to rouse her to talk about herself, 
the nurses left her to be interviewed by the Sister Superintendent. 
This dignitary finding her one morning sufficiently strong to bear 
the effort of conversation, sat down by her bed and congratuiated 
her on her improved appearance. “I daresay, my dear child,” she 
went on, “ you would like to let your friends know where you are. 
I’m afraid they must have been very anxious about you, but as we 
could find nothing to give us a clue to your name and address, we 
could not communicate with them.- Now if you will tell me I’ll 
write at once to them, and they can come and see you.” The sick 
woman flushed a little during the Sister’s speech, and her thin 
fingers fidgetted the wedding-ring they had noticed on her left hand, 
but when she answered it was in a quiet level voice, “I thank you 
very much, Sister, but there is no one to write to. I am quite alone 
in the world since I—lost my husband.” She caught her breath 
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a trifle before the last words, and the Sister looked a little keenly 
‘at her, but it did not seem to embarrass her in the least, and she 
went on after a moment’s pause, “I’m afraid I have been ill here a 
long time, and I am so grateful to you all for your goodness and care 
of me. The last thing I remember was being so tired and so 
miserable, and hoping that I might go to sleep and not wake again, 
and now I am so comfortable and this is so resting and so peaceful, 
I’m glad and thankful to be alive still. You won’t send me away 
just yet, will you?” “Send you away! why my dear you won't 
be fit to be moved for another three weeks, and then you'll have to 
be looked after very carefully. What is your name?” 

“ Miriam.” 

“ And your surname ?” 

The patient did not reply for a moment, and then looking at her 











* she lay for wecks between lite auu death in the hospital ward ” (p. 27). 


questioner almost defiantly said, “ Barton, Miriam Barton ”—but next 
minute, with a smile which would have disarmed a much more 
touchy person than the good Sister, she added, “‘ Please don’t ask me 
any more now, I’m so happy to be here.” And somehow all attempts 
at solving the mystery of Miriam’s past life ended in a like unsatis- 
factory manner. She rapidly became convalescent, and as soon as 
she was allowed up began to make herself useful to the nurses, and 
to enliven and cheer the other patients. She seemed to possess an 
unending store of anecdotes and stories, and as she grew stronger 
might be heard singing to herself in a sweet mellow voice like a 
thrush in springtime ; but, although many of her stories were per- 
sonal experiences, no one gained any knowledge of her antecedents 
beyond the fact that she had led a rather wandering life, and 
had been pretty well all over England. The chaplain made an 
attempt to gain her confidence, but at the conclusion of a long con- 
versation could only report that her views were those of an excellent 
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Churchwoman, and that he quite believed her when she assured 
him earnestly that she had no relations or friends to whom she 
was accountable, and both he and the Sister Superintendent were 
only too glad to support the petition she made to the Hospital Com- 
mittee to be allowed to stay on and qualify as a nurse when she had 
quite recovered her strength, and, be it added, her beauty. For, as 
her health returned it dawned on everyone from the visiting physician 
to the boy who cleaned the boots that Nurse Miriam was what the 
former denominated “a very fine woman,” and the latter “a 
stunner!” She was rather above the middle height, with a figure 
that asserted its claim to admiration even in the straight-cut hospital 
uniform, and she moved as a poor German patient described it, 
“ Wie eine Géttin.” Her prettily shaped head was a mass of golden 
brown curls that refused to be entirely hidden away under her white 
cap, and her almost classic features were redeemed from severity by 
the sweetness of her laughter-loving mouth. She would have been 
almost worth keeping as an ornament, but to the delight of the 
doctors and sisters she showed a distinct genius for nursing, un- 
bounded energy, unflagging patience, and with the most sympathetic 
nature had nerves of steel. She had become a treasure in the hos- 
pital, and the doctor’s promise to appoint her head of the accident 
ward was a source of intense gratification to the Superintendent. 

The dull miserable afternoon wore on, and presently a knock at 
the door interrupted the Sister’s accounts, and at her “Come in,” 
Nurse Miriam entered dressed for walking. “ Do you want anything 
in the town, Sister ; I’m going in to do some shopping—I want the 
exercise—I shall be back by tea-time ?” 

Of course there were a few trifles to be purchased, and messages to 
be left, and then after a recommendation not to be out in the fog too 
late, and to be sure to take the ’bus home, Miriam started on her 
walk. It was not a cheerful road to the town, leading as it did past 
brick fields and desert places waiting the advent of the jerry-builder, 
nor did it look even its evil best on this yellow, misty winter’s day. 
Nurse Miriam shivered a little as she plunged into the fog, and drew 
her long grey cloak more closely round her, but starting at a good 
swinging pace she soon began to feel exhilarated by her own motion 
which sent the blood coursing through her veins, and brought a 
vivid colour into her cheeks. The road was not much frequented, 
only workmen living in the little settlement that had grown up 
round the hospital used it morning and evening, going to and fro 
to their work in the town, or a cart would lumber past at long 
intervals, and this afternoon the fog had settled down so completely 
that one could not see a yard ahead. Nurse Miriam walked along 
revolving in her own mind certain improvements in a system of 
bandaging now being experimentally tried in the accident ward, 
when suddenly the sound of voices young and boyish pierced through 
the dark air and fell on her ears. 

“I’m awfully sorry for the, guv’nor; it will mean a dead loss to 
him having to change the bill to-morrow, but I don’t see what else 
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he can do. There’s,no one in the company to play Rosalind. Can 
you see Miss Karslake in the part? ‘Alasthe day! What shall I 
do with my doublet and hose?’ in that shrill scolding voice of 
hers?” ' 

“Her voice would suit the part about as well as the doublet and 
hose would suit her figure,” was the reply, and the speakers joined 
in a hearty peal of laughter as they walked past without noticing the 
grey-clad woman who stood motionless near them, for at their words. 
Miriam had stopped dead. A miracle was happening. For her the 
fog had rolled away, the long straight road had disappeared, the sky 
was bright above, the tender green of the forest of Arden was over 
her head, the tall ferns reached to her knees, the spring flowers 
bloomed at her feet, 
and rushing to her 
lips in broken 
tremulous accents 
came the sweet 
womanly words 
that Shakespeare # 
has put into the «ym 
mouth of his most 
winsome, best-loved 
heroine. Speech 
after speech she recited, at first | 
under her breath with little tremb- 
ling gestures, such as a dreamer 
might use, moving a few steps to 
the right or left as she spoke ; then: 
her voice grew gradually clearer, 
her movements more defined, till 
at last, her long cloak thrown back, 
her eyes all alight, her lips parted Les. 
in a laugh, she turned quickly , “} 
with arms extended and met— «wr. Jend’s celebrated company was engaged at 
not the gnarled oak trunk where the Theatre Koyal for six nights only.” (p. 32» 
Orlando hung his verses, but the 
grim brick wall of a villa garden ! 

She leant. up'‘against it for a moment, pale and trembling, half 
giddy with the stiddep consciousness of her return to real life, then 
she heaved along ‘sigh as if bringing her very soul from another 
world, and‘ startéd‘ again on her way with feverish haste, her lips 
close pressed together, her brow knit. Once in the town, she became 
her practical, energetic self—ordering, selecting, bargaining, exe- 
cuting all her many commissions, vntil at last everything being satis- 
factorily completed, she came out of a shop in the principal street 
and paused for a moment irresolutely. Facing her was a dead wall 
on which the light of a neighbouring gas lamp fell, covered with 
advertisements. The merits of the latest improved bicycle were there 
set forth, the newest baby’s feeding bottle, the most stylish three- 
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, shilling hat, the forthcoming chapel sale of work was there 


announced, and in the very centra was a huge orange-coloured poster 
informing the public that Mr. Jebb’s celebrated London Company 
was engaged at the Theatre Royal for six nights only. 


Nurse Miriam gave one long searching glance at this, and then’ 


set off as fast as she could down the street in the opposite direc- 
tion to her way home. It wasa dirty old part of the town where 
she found herself after a few minutes’ rapid walking, but she seemed 
to know her way, and taking a turn to the right down a very pokey, 
dismal alley she stopped before a small doorway with a lighted gas 
lamp above it. The door was only half closed, and yielded to her 
push, and as she entered the narrow badly-lit passage a man’s voice 
came out of the semi-darkness demanding what she wanted. 

“T want to see Mr. Jebb on business, and at once.” 

Her imperative manner seemed to impress the guardian of. the 
place, for without further ado he called out, “ Well, you'll find ’im 
on the stage, straight on and mind the step; wait a bit though ’e’s 
a-coming out,” and as he spoke an elderly man stout and clean shaved 
witha rather crumpled appearance, and a hat on the back of his head, 
came quickly down the passage to where the nurse stood. 

“Here, Moxon, what does this lady want? Oh! anurse,eh! My 
dear madam, if you’ve come to ask fora benefit for the hospital or 
anything of that kind, I’m exceeding sorry, but——”’ 

“But I haven’t come to ask for any- 
thing, Mr. Jebb,” said Miriam, her voice 
trembling, “ I’ve come to know whether 
you'd like me to play Rosalind for you 
to-morrow ; and, oh! my dear old friend, 
surely you haven’t quite forgotten me?” 

She held out her hands as she spoke 4 
to the astonished manager, and the eyes 
she raised to his were full of tears. He 
caught her wrists and drew her under 
the light. “Great Scott !” he exclaimed, 
“it’s Miriam Durand. Why, my dear 
child, you’ve come to save me; know 
you, indeed, as if I shouldn’t know you 
anywhere. Where on earth have you 
come from, and what are you doing in 
this get up? Here you there, what’s- 
your-name, give me back those notices 
for the press, we'll play “As You Like 
It” to-morrow, and if we don’t knock 
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"em my name’s not Walter Jebb. I'll «miriam haa hidden her ps on her old 
have a poster out in the morning that friend's shoulder, and was sobbing as if 
will make them sit up, I know. There, 
there, my dear, why what’s the matter ?” for Miriam had hidden 


her face on her old friend’s shoulder, and was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 


her heart would break.” 
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“Now don’t cry, for Heaven’s sake don’t cry; here come round 
with me to the missus, and have a bit of something to eat and a cup 
of tea, and you'll be all right. We've no show to-night, and our 
diggings are close by, so you'll spend the evening with us. Why, 
my dear, you’ve come like an angel at the very nick of time ; there’s 
nothing to cry about.” And, talking all the time, the good-natured 
old fellow led his companion through one or two little winding 
streets to his lodgings. 

Mrs. Jebb’s astonishment was as great as her husband’s, and even 
more voluble, and having first enveloped Miriam in a vast embrace 
and then wept freely over her, she was at last persuaded by the 
manager to sit down to her meat tea and explanations, 

“To begin at the beginning,” asked she, “‘ where’s your husband, 
and what have you been doing these last three years, and why are 
you dressed as a nurse ?” “ And can you rehearse at ten to-morrow?” 
interrupted her husband. 

“T’ll rehearse whenever you please, Mr. Jebb, and I only hope 
I’ve not forgotten everything I ever knew, but I haven’t played since 
I left you, and I didn’t know I should ever play again, I thought 
that part of my life was all done with and put away, but to-day I 
heard someone say a line of Rosalind’s, and I felt as if I were raised 
from the dead, I couldn’t stay away another moment, and when 
I found it was your company here I came straight to the theatre, and 
please take me and let me go back to the dear old times,” and 
as she finished Miriam left her seat and came up to Mrs, Jebb and 
put both arms round her neck. 

“Take you back, my dear, why of course he will, and glad enough 
to have you,” said the old lady, “we’ve never got used to being 
without you ; but Miriam, my dear, when you left us you were to be 
married. Didn’t that fellow keep his word 7” 

Miriam pulled off her left glove and showed her ring. “He was 
a scoundrel, Mrs, Jebb, but not so bad as that; but when aftera 
year’s misery he deserted me, I was ashamed to let you or any of my 
old friends know. I somehow found my way here, fell ill, and was 
taken to the hospital——” 

‘‘ Where they made a nurse of you?” 

“* And where I ought to be at this very moment!” cried Miriam ; 
to think I could have forgotten my work, what will the Sister say ?” 
and she hurried off regardless of her friend’s remonstrances. What 
the Sister did say when she heard Miriam’s story proved her, as I 
have said, a clever as well asa good woman, “ My dear, good actresses 
are much rarer than good nurses; God bless you, and when you 


come to the town next time give us a benefit for the hospital,” which 
Nurse Miriam never fails to do. 


SS 
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Dancing. 


By SyLv1a GREY. 





that it comes to setting down what I thought I had to say, 
it appears as perplexing—though not so amusing—as a 
missing word competition. First of all, 1 am in doubt 
where to begin; secondly, I am at a loss how to go on; 
and lastly, I have not an idea how, or where, to end. 

Suiting to begin quite at the beginning will be best. So here, to 
start with, is a good sound maxim, “In dancing, don’t try to run 
before you can walk.” It might be supposed that this warning was 
quite unnecessary, but the very reverse is the case. When once a 
strong tide of popular favour flows towards some particular branch 
of art, the rush from all sides to clamber to the top of the tree is 
quite bewildering. 1t is like the scramble of gold-diggers when a 
new field is discovered. Never mind whether you are old, or lame, 
or blind, you buy a pick and a spade (or in other words an accor- 
dion-pleated skirt and a pair of dancing shoes) and off you go, quite 
certain of success. During these last three years, I am sure a 
description of the people who have wished to come to me as pupils, 
and be turned out finished scholars in a dozen lessons, would have 
kept the comic papers busy for ever so long. But of course that 
isn’t the way to dance ! 

First, you should have dancing in you, just as mimicry was in 
poor Fred Leslie, and writing was in Charles Dickens, and acting isin 
Miss Ellen Terry, and joking isin Arthur Roberts. It must be in 
your nature to dance, or you will never learn to be anything but 
coldJy correct and mechanical. And then, you ought to begin to 
study the art when you are young and supple, and not so bent upon 
having your own way, or inclined to fly in the face of your teachers— 
sometimes—as you will be later on. For instance, if I could be ten 
years old again to-morrow—and how nice that would be for some 
things !—I could not wish for anything better than learning in the 
same schools that I actually did begin to attend just—well, when I 
had hardly turned ten. 

Espinoza, Katti Lanner, John D’Auban. They were my teachers ; 
and to them I owe nearly everything of my training. They are the 
master teachers in my opinion, though, the latter would pro- 
bably tell you that he bowed down to Espinoza, whom Mr. Irving 
has enlisted into that wonderful staff of his at the Lyceum—and 
very wisely, too, for a marvellous teacher he is. Well, under Mr. 
D’Auban I gradually got into a pretty intimate acquaintance with, 1 
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should think, every kind of dance under the sun, excepting, perhaps, 
the war-dance of the Red Indians, and the Celestial antics of. the 
heathen Chinee. This is really the only system of education that 
is of much good, Learn every style, pass through every school from 
the classical to the fantastical, and then nothing can present any 
serious obstacle when the real work of dancing begins. That, I 
think, most of my pupils—even the quickest and most promising— 
have imagined to be the actual learning, but there again is a 
mistaken idea. 

The work, the real work, of dancing only begins after you have 
acquired all that your teachers can show you, and when you have to 
rely upon your own ideas. For then you must decide what 
style to adopt, what your audience will be most likely to approve, 
and: how far you can give the reins to your invention—if you 
have any.. And you will come very badly off, if you haven’t; for in 
dancing, as in most other things, it is ideas that carry the day. You 
may be a perfect dancer in all that appertains to nimbleness and 
skill, and strength, and energy, and grace, and yet be unable to rouse 
your audience. There is the difference between academic dancing 
and interesting dancing, exactly the same difference as in acting, 
painting, writing. On the one side you have the accomplished people 
labelled by the experts as “ the masters,” and on the other you have 
the. Robertses, the Bramleys, the Jeromes, who just do what it is 
in them to do, and give vent to their own ideas, and in a day they 
have left all “the masters” behind. 

The search after ideas is, I know, the great trouble with 
me. . Sometimes the idea is terribly difficult to realise, as in the 
case of a splendid one I am quietly trying now of ——. But 
perhaps I had better not say, for others are on the hunt, too, 
and maybe to let the cat out of the bag would be to hand it over 
to somebody else—and this kitten especially is such a very pretty 
one! Sometimes, on the contrary, the idea is too simple, and in its 
simplicity would not appeal to the public, who are not only very 
generous in encouraging clever work but also very careful in seeing 
that they get it, and so that has to be abandoned, and there are more 
sleepless hours of trying to think of something that will do. Now 
that competitions and prizes are so popular,I am not sure whether 
it would not be a good idea to start one for the supply of designs 
for original and striking dances. It would be worth while offer- 
ing a handsome prize in order to rid myself of the most worrying 
part of my work. 

There is room for another grumble though—this time over never 
getting any chance of being part and parcel of the play. The dancer 
just comes on, and dances, and goes off again. Now, I should, like 
to see her right in the story, a character in the piece. Dancing is so 
beautiful, and the people love it so much, that surely it deserves to 
have more meaning attached to it than is permitted nowadays. 
Perhaps, however, it is only my own ambition ithat is speaking, for 
I often long to get away from the dance, and be ‘a comedy actress 
again. 
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Whenever anyone breathes a wish like that, some kind person 
with a horribly accurate memory is sure to mention that Liston 
believed he could play tragedy; but I like to think of Miss 
Kate Vaughan and the brave step she took, There was a dancer, 
indeed! What exquisite grace, what wonderful charm! I 
remember someone saying once that the secret of her power was 
in her leaving her audience unsatisfied. They always went away 
wanting to have more of those beautiful glidings and willowy 
bendings. Perhaps it wasso. Certainly I never saw anyone whose 
dancing was so perfect. Yet she resigned it all for the sake of acting, 
and her example and her success ought to put courage into more 
timid spirits. But there! I am not talking about dancing at all, but 
about Miss Vaughan (of whom I should like to write pages) and the 
emptiness of dancing compared with acting. 

Let -me see, I have said that you ought to begin young, and learn 
from John D’Auban, and have plenty of invention—and I suppose 
I have bound myself also to the opinion that when you have become 
quite proficient, you should begin to think of throwing up dancing, 
and taking to something different ! What else is there to tell? Oh, 
that a dancer who‘is a dancer by nature—and that’s the only sort 
there should be—will hardly ever doa dance twice alike. That is 
to say, the dance will come from the heart, not the head, and will 
vary with thefeelings. Spontaneity is the very life of it all. With- 
out that, though there can be moving to music, and moving with 
grace and dexterity and precision, there can be no real dancing. 
And speaking for myself, if I were to think of my movements and 
steps, I should quickly become confused. The dance must be 
within me, if I may describe itso. It must move my hands and 
feet, and sway my body, without any conscious effort of will on my 
part. This, too, as I understand, is the experience of every dancer 
whose work is done under the exciting conditions of stage-work. 

It was my delight in the dance for its own sake that led my friends 
to encourage me, and after I had indulged in wild dreams of winning 
fame as a singer, consoled me with the hope that, if I could not be a 
Patti, I might possibly strike out a line for myself in this other— 
very much other—direction. The spontaneous method hasits draw- 
backs, however. How ? you ask. Well, the answer is similar to that 
which Punch gave to the question, “Is life worth living ?” For in 
dancing from the heart,if that sensitive organ isat all heavy withtrouble 
of its own, or through sympathy with the woes of any of its neigh- 
bours the feet will be heavy also, and the dance will be flop, flop, 
flop, and nothing more. 

In a plight like this, it is a great relief to be dancing in skirts, for 
there is a lot of acting to be done with them, and if the feet are not 
so deft as usual, the skirt may hide their slips and errors. Per- 
sonally I should like to see the full skirt done away with. There 
is more grace of movement possible, I think, with Psyche draperies ; 
there certainly can be no attitudes more exquisitely beautiful than 
those inthe Greek Sculptures. In fact, anyone who is going to study 
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dancing can do plenty of good work by just goingto South Kensington 
or the British Museum, and getting by heart the beautiful poses to 
be seen in the sculpture galleries there. 

Not that this will teach how it is done, any more than the con- 
juror with his explanation of his trick will enable anyone else to 
do it. But it will accustom the mind to the lines of beauty, to the 
curves that should be reproduced in the dance, and insensibly the 
body will attempt to adapt itself to them, if the dancer is of the proper 
kind—the kind of which nature and not the necessity of earning a 
living makes dancers. But there is no getting tothe end of the art, 
no perfect mastery of it. The more you learn, the more you see 
ahead of you to learn, and perhaps that is how it is that so few of us 
ever try to desert the old love for less exhausting and more en- 
during arts. 

Finally, I would like to add that when I watched Miss Ellen 
Farren dance, it proved to me that it is as graceful to dance in tights 
as in skirts. 


—_— 


The Great Pantomime. 





9 ES, here’s the Christmas Pantomine, 
And here are Tom and Mary. 

He’ll be a Clown (in ten years time) 
And she will be a Fairy ! 

We don’t believe a word they say, 
These youthful myth creators— 

We’ve been behind the scenes, and they 
Have only been spectators. 





For we have pierced the comic veil, 
And seen the naked Isis ; 

And where they smile, we weep and wail— 
A tear still laughter’s price is. 

Though children laugh, nor would be loth 
To put the motley dress on, 

To children of a larger growth 
Each scene’s a solemn lesson. 


The World’s a Stage, as Shakespeare own’d, 
Stage-managed, say, by Brahma ; 

And Life a Comedy that’s toned 
By hints of Melodrama ; 
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In fact, it is a Pantomime, 
With scenery colossal, 


Where little reason, faulty rhyme, 
And third-rate actors jostle. 


Our Harlequin is mystic Fate ; 
Our Columbine is Fortune, 

We find her, lose her, lie in wait, 
We chase, and we importune ; 


We place her in, we'll say, a 
And after many dodgings, 
We find she has not come to 


shop, 


stop, 


So take to letting lodgings. 


Our Pantaloons are hypocrites. 
When told of wrongs, they wonder 

Whose head so black a fool’s cap fits, 
And pucket half the plunder. 

The wise man walks in threadbare gown, 
His case is most distressful ; 

His voice the louder voices drown, 
While Clowns are most successful. 


Here innocence is learning still 
How bitter-sweet life’s cup is ; 
Our boys ground in the social mill, 
Oft turn not men, but puppies. 
Here some slip on the buttered slide, 
Whose lives are made too easy ; 
For traps are laid on every side, 


And calumny is breezy. 


So, wise or simple, great or small— 


Or run, or gently amble— 
You will discover after all, 
That life is but a scramble 


. 
’ 


And you will wait, and dream, and long 
To end your brief probation, 


And welcome with a joyous 
The final transformation. 


song 


But I have wandered far away 
From where erstwhile I started ; 
And I am sitting out the play, 
With courage grown half-hearted. 
For here’s the Christmas Pantomime, 
And here are Tom and Mary. 
He’ll be a Clown (ip ten years time) 


And she will be a Fairy ! 


Sr 


Feank A. CLEMFNT. 


1, 1893. 
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Two Fetches. 


By JESSIE BonD. 





F gigantic gooseberries and sea-serpents are the produce of 
autumn, Christmastide has the first claim to a well- 
matured crop of ghosts. The moment is therefore oppor- 
tune for me to relate my solitary experience in the matter 
of apparitions or hallucinations, or whatever may be the 
more correct description of what I both saw and felt. 
Ghosts, I understand, are usually the spirits of the de- 

parted presented to the sight of the living. My ghost, however, had 

nothing whatever to do with anyone’s departure, it is alive now and 
in the enjoyment of excellent health ; but all the same it was a ghost. 

Then again ghosts have no business to walk abroad before midnight, 

and when they do take a walk should confine themselves to 

dusky corners and dusty corridors ; they certainly have no right to 
obtrude themselves in a theatre and more especially upon the stage 
when a comic opera is in course of performance, and in the full 

glare of electric light. That is, however, just what my ghost did. 

It came to the Savoy one night during the run of “ Ruddigore,”’ 

attracted perhaps by a desire to show Mr. Gilbert’s Ruddigore ghosts 

what very inferior beings they were in comparison with the genuine 
article. This is not all; it—but perhaps I had better tell the 
story just as it happened, and then leave others to make head or 
tail of it,and explain it ifthey can. As for myself, I have never been 

able to do either one or the other, and if I have not yet breathed a 

word to anyone, the reason of my silence may possibly be found in 

the fact that I had no desire to provoke good-naturedly con- 
temptuous laughterfromthe company. Iam no longer a Savoyard, 
and therefore have now no reason for reticence. 

My dressing-room at the Savoy—small but cosy—was on a level 
with, in fact on the stage, and next to the green-room. Those who 
remember “ Ruddigore” may also remember that, with the excep- 
tion of the mad scene in the first act, nearly all my business was with 
Mr. Rutland Barrington, and that it was comic business. 

I had not been well for some time, and it was very doubtful from 
day to day whether I should be able to continue to play. Conse- 
quently it was Mr. Barrington’s habit on entering the theatre, and 
before going to his own room, to knock at my door and kindly 
enquire how I felt. I used to listen for his cheery voice each night, 
and was very rarely disappointed. 

On the particular evening selected by my ghost for its visit there 
was no enquiry, and I began to feel uncomfortable, fearing Mr. Bar- 
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ington might be away and that I should have to play with the under- 
study—an equally difficult matter for the understudy and myself 
in my then state of nervous exhaustion. 

I had scarcely finished dressing when I heard my cue. Hurrying 
on to the stage, I got through my part in the first act, hardly know- 
ing what I was doing, but much reassured by seeing my fears were 
groundless as to Mr. Barrington’s possible absence. 

In the interval between the acts I found myself getting very 
sleepy and weary, and must, after changing my costume, have dozed 
off. I wasawakened by a knock at the door, that tap for which I had 
been listening before the performance commenced. I turned the 
handle and there stood before me, dressed for the part and ready to 
go on, not Mr. Barrington, nor even his understudy, but a gentleman 
who I knew was, or should have been, playing the same part in one 
of Mr. D’Oyly Carte's companies in the provinces. I was fairly 
astonished, so much so that “ Where’s Barrington ?” was the only 
greeting I gave. “ Never mind about Barrington, but come at once, or 
there’ll be a stage-wait,” he replied. Taking his arm as we moved 
along to where we made our entrance, I whispered, “ But when did 
you come, and why are you playing in the second act ?”’ Ere he 
had time to answer we were before the public, and then, as usual 
with me, everything else but my part went out of my head, and I 
saw nobody but my stage partner, and heard nothing but my cues. 
Whether I played better or worse than usual I don’t know, but I 
do know that I couldn’t take my eyes off X——, who was in Mr. 
Barrington’s shoes for the nonce. 

When the curtain fell on the finale my strength fell with it, and, 
on reaching my room, I suppose! must have fainted, for the next thing 
I remember was a confused buzz of voices, a sensation of extreme 
cold, and a strong smell of sal-volatile. There were half-a-dozen faces 
round me, the owner of each doing her best to restore me to con- 
sciousness by different processes, in all of which the application of 
cold water appeared to play the principal part. 

My first words were to ask how it was X——— was on in the 
second act instead of Barrington, but no one would give me a 
straightforward answer. I was feeling too utterly prostrate to 
pursue the matter at that time, and adopted the wiser course of de- 
ferring enquiry until I should be at the theatre the following 
evening. I had, however, miscalculated my strength, for I was unable 
to resume my work for three or four days. 

In the interim something occurred which quite decided me to hold 
my tongue altogether and to ask no further question of anyone, not 
even of my sister who, a member of the Savoy Company, had 
been with me from the moment I was taken ill at the 
theatre until her duties necessitated her leaving me—comfortably 
tucked up in bed—on the following evening. 

At home I had asked her one question and only one, and it was 
the question to which I could obtain no answer from anyone at the 
theatre, “ Why did X——— take Barrington’s part in the second act ?” 
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to which, after much pressing and with evident reluctance, she 
replied “ Barrington did play in the second act as well as in the first. 
X—— is playing, as surely you know, at Newcastle.” 

I gave it up, but not in the least because I was convinced that I 
was wrong. I inferred there was some reason why the truth was 
kept from me, just as people will sometimes keep back truth from 
invalids, with a mistaken notion that they are doing a very clever 
thing. I professed to be satisfied, but, directly my sister had left 
the house, I rang for the maid and asking for writing materials com- 
menced a letter to X——, begging him to explain to methe circum- 
stances under which he had come up to London the previous evening 
only just in time to play in the second act of “ Ruddigore.” I had 
fastened the envelope when I heard the postman thrusting a letter 
into the box, and a minute later my servant Lrought me a missive 
which bore the Newcastle post-mark, and of which the address was 
in the handwriting of my old friend X—— 

Here it is— 

Newcastle, Friday, 1 a.m. 

“ Dear Jessie,—My wife is in a great state of mind about you, but her state of 
mind is nothing tomine! If I write incoherently you must forgive me. Do 
send us a wire directly you receive this, and say you are well. To-night I was 
playing here in “ Ruddigore,” with little Bellingham as Mad Margaret. After 
the first act I must have stayed talking with some of the boys longer than I 
thought, and so had to hurry down for our entrance. I had only just sufficient 
time to get to the back of the stage, when to my utter astonishment, who 
should T see — to go on with me but your own little self instead of 
Bellingham! For the moment I was quite taken aback, but before I had time 
to say a word you—yes, you—put ag arm through mine, I shouldered my 
gamp, and the duet commenced. You weren’t a bit different to what you 
always are. You weren’t pale (how could you be through the fake ?) and you 
weren’t—— well, you weren't a ghost! The only thing which struck me as 
queer was you wouldn’t indulge in the smallest aside, or give me the slightest 
clue to the cause of your unexpected presence on the boards of the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, in fact you adhered most conscientiously to your words and 

our business. During the waits I could never find you nor could I see 

llingham anywhere, and when the curtain fell you miraculously disappeared. 
I ran at once to Bellingham’s room and hammered at the door like a lunatic, 
with the result that I was severely taken to task by that young person for 
creating a disturbance. I asked her where you were and why she hadn’t played 
through the opera? ‘You know she is not fond of a joke, but to-night she 
seemed less inclined for one than ever. Looking me straight in the face, she 
said slowly— 

“¢T think Mr, X—— you had better go home, and to bed, and ask your wife 
to send for some soda-water.’ With that she slammed the door in my face. 

‘“‘ T have come home, I have not gone to bed, and I[ have not asked for soda- 
water, but I have written all this to you to ask you to tell us what it all means. 

“ My wife’s love. I hope I am not going dotty.—Yours, 

‘“ p # 7 


What it all means! That is the very thing I myself want to 
know, but I fear my curiosity is not likely to be gratified. 

I thought it well not to send my letter to X——, or to reply to his 
even by telegram, and I dare say by this time—it occurred some 
few years ago—he has persuaded himself that Miss Bellingham’s 
advice was sound, and that he did require soda-water. 

Mrs. X—— is also probably of the same way of thinking, if she 
ever thinks of it at all. 

I, however, know better. 


~~ 
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Sicilian .Puppet Shows. 


By EVELYN BALLANTYNE. 





CONFESS to having, in common with poets, statesmen, and 
other great men, a weakness for Punch-and-Judy shows, 
and have often been guilty of “standing out” a whole 


curtain. There is a subtle fascination about this historic 
old drama, with its gaudy puppets, its thrilling episodes 
of corporal punishment, and the stern Nemesis embodied in its final 
scene at the scaffold. It is true that a proper regard for my dignity 
generally induces me to take my stand on the outskirts of the eager 
crowd of ragged spectators, in the attitude of one who so far unbends 
as to arrest his progress in order to observe, from the lofty stand- 
point of the man of the world and student of human nature, the 
popular recreations of the masses. Then just betore the curtain is 
“rung down,” knowing well that this heralds the arrival on the scene 
of a morose and husky-voiced myrmidon shaking a plate viciously 
in the faces of the rapidly thinning audience, I discreetly proceed on 
my way, affecting a superior and tolerant sort of smile intended to 
suggest the unbending of a great mind. 

We do not need Macaulay’s omniscient schoolboy to tell us that 
Punch-and-Judy shows had their origin in the miracle plays of the 
middle ages. Pontius Pilate and Judas Iscariot, the traditional 
stage villains, and, consequently, the popular favourites of 
audiences a thousand years ago, are no doubt the progenitors of 
Punch and Judy, and Tobit’s dog of the Apocrypha the illustrious 
prototype of our old favourite Toby. 

Fiom the medieval miracle plays it is a natural transition to the 
puppet-shows of southern Italy and Sicily. These essentially popular 
entertainments—full of robust humour, and thoroughly characteristic 
of the south-Italian temperament—are the favourite recreation of 
the masses in Naples and Sicily. They must not be confounded 
with the tame and colourless performances with, which, under the 
name of Marionettes, we are only too familiar at children’s Christmas 
parties. This “refined and instructive drawing-room entertainment, 
lasting an hour-and-a-quarter, including the services of a skilful 
manipulator for the inclusive charge of three guineas,” to quote the 
price lists of the firms who cater for Christmas parties, must not be 
compared with the genuine Italian puppet-show ; neither has it any- 
thing in common with the marionette performances, which, under 
the name of Thédtre Guignol, are supposed to amuse Parisian 
children and their bonnes in the Champs Elysées and the Tuileries 
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Gardens. No, the puppet-show must be seen in situ. It does not 
flourish beyond its native heath. 

All Italians are born actors. For genuine fun and racy, if boisterous, 
humour, no actor can surpass the Neapolitan ; the very beggar-boy is 
a consummate comedian. His gestures are as prolific and dramatic 
as they are easy and spontaneous. He is a facial artist without 
knowing it, and in power of expression and elocutionary force can 
give points to our best professional elocutionists. 

The plot of these puppet plays does not vary. The play is usually 
a medieval melodrama with plenty of action, which is spun out or 
curtailed according to the inventive powers of the man behind. There 
does not seem to be any written plot, so that the play affords great 
scope for“ gagging.” In short, the skill of the showman is shown in 
his powers of improvisation, and readiness of resource quite as much 
as in his elocutionary abilities. 

One of these shows I witnessed in Syracuse, while rambling about 
Sicily a year or two ago, was a fair specimen of the dramatic fare 
provided for the unsophisticated Sicilian. The theatre, a very bare, 
barn-like building, was crammed to suffocation with peasants, 
sailors, and fishermen—the latter all wearing the red Phrygian 
cap, so that the general effect was that of a stage mob in a French 
Revolution melodrama. .The male portion of the audience, almost’ 
without exception, were smoking the peculiarly strong and pungent 
native cigars, so that a new-comer gathered a general impression of a 
vast sea of red heads looming through a thick fog. 

The plot was what would be termed in the vernacular of the profes- 
sion a “strong” one, and a hypercritical person would perhaps have 
thought the action rather swamped the motif. But fortunately the 
audience was anything but critical. The puppets—all “ as large as 
life, and twice as natural”—were worked by a showman behind 
the scenes, occasionally with more vigour than discretion. 

The dramatis persone consisted of half-a-dozen knights in full 
armour (which they apparently slept in),a pair of villains, the 
“leading” and the “junior lead,” asin the most approved type of 
modern transpontine drama. Then the necessary “comic relief,” 
demanded equally by the simple-minded Arcadians of Sicily as by 
the blasé London play-goer, was afforded by a comic person 
mounted on an ass—no doubt the prototype of the world-renowned 
Blondin donkey—whose cue was evidently to play off the two “ bold 
bad men” against each other. There was only one female character, 
who, of course, personated the injured and virtuous heroine. This 
lack of female histrionic talent was due, I ascertained afterwards, to 
the limited elocutionary range of the sinall boy, who, concealed in 
the wings, acted as the heroine’s mouthpiece in a shrill falsette. _ 

The man who was the life and soul of this moving drama—I refer 
to him who “pulled the strings” in a literal sense—had, most 
unreasonably, rather a low opinion of the intelligence of his patrons. 
That there might be no mistake as to which of the puppets was 
supposed to hold the stage, every word was accompanied by a vigorous, 
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but more or less inappropriate, wagging of the head, and wriggling 
of the limbs of the supposed speaker. Point was given to what was, 
presumably, the “fat” of the speech, by the puppet rising a few 
inches from the ground and stamping with both feet—an artifice 
which doubtless Lieut. Cole would hold in contempt. 

To attempt to describe the plot is far beyond the power of an 
ignorant forestiere. Suffice it to say that all the puppets displayed 
astonishing feats, both of peace anc war. They climbed into the 
heroine’s chamber and out again, pursued by an indignant husband 
at their heels. They stormed castles, made love, and fought duels. 
When invention failed on the part of the showman, all the characters 
would be brought on the stage, with a daring disregard for the unities, 
to indulge in a wild pantomime rally; and, as a last resource, if 
interest still slackened, the “second villain” would be brought on to 
do battle with the “ Blondin donkey.” 

The unrehearsed effects, however, supplied the most grotesque 
and ludicrous elements of the performance. Sometimes grave diffi- 
culties would arise with the mechanism of the puppets, who would be 
ignominiously swung up into space, or a phantom hand might be 
seen stealthily protruding from the flies, which would snatch away 
‘an offending figure—a practical illustration of a dews ex machind. 
Then the action of the play would be occasionally retarded by a fit 
of sneezing or coughing on the part of the concealed showman, which 
temporarily checked the flow of eloquence of the characters in 
possession of the stage. Sometimes the small boy who took the part 
of the heroine would chime in late, when muttered curses might be 
distinctly heard by those in the front row. 

These little interludes would cause even the solemn features of the 
dignified carabinieri to relax into a superior sort of smile. It says 
much for the childlike character and Arcadian simplicity of the 
Sicilians that they can follow the moving adventure of the puppets 
for three long hours without a break. Truth compels the writer 
to add that he himself found that his yearnings were satisfied 
somewhat earlier in the evening. Perhaps, however, this was in 
some measure due to his absolute ignorance of the native dialect. 
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Runaways. 


By Frep. W BrouGHrTon. 





ROTBURY was (and is) a good old-fashioned country town 
built on good old-fashioned lines—one long straggling 
principal street with smaller ones branching off from 
either side at irregular intervals, pretty much like (excepi 
for the irregular intervals) the back-bone of a herring. 
Not less “good” and old-fashioned were its inhabitants 
in general, and two of them whom this story concerns, in particular, 
John Giles and Jacob Stiles. Their very names had an ancient and 
conservative smack about them, and seemed to suggest rural history 
and atmosphere, But despite the agricultural and yeoman-like 
associations which somehow seem to belong to such names as “ Giles ” 
and “Stiles,” our representatives of these excellent families were 
(for Trotbury) highly-educated men, and professional men into the 
bargain. John was the Trotbury lawyer, and Jacob the Trotbury 
surgeon. They had been fast friends from boyhood, and each re- 
joiced in the other’s welfare or sympathised with the other’s sorrows. 
Apart from their respective professions, they had socially and intel- 
lectually muchin common, and the greatest difference between them 
was a residential one. The solicitor lived at one end of the strag- 
gling street aforesaid, and the Doctor at the other. Each was a 
widower, and each had an only child—a son. 

One autumn night, some three years ago, Mr. John Giles with a 
down-cast heart and a grave face was walking from his end of the 
street to that where a red lamp proclaimed the house and surgery of 
Mr. Jacob Stiles. Upon that same night, and at the same hour, Mr. 
Jacob Stiles left his boundary of Trotbury, and with equal melan- 
choly and gravity was approaching the villa of his friend. At the 
sign of the “ Bull,” which stood about half-way between the two 
homes, the pair met, and as they shook hands, each looked sadly into 
the other’s face, and for a moment was silent. 

“I was just coming to see you, Jacob,” said Giles. 

‘“‘ Singular,” answered Stiles, “ I was about to call upon you, John.” 

“Let us turn into the coffee-room, here,” suggested the attorney 
quietly, and without another word the men entered the hotel. 
Moodily they seated themselves in the apartment, which fortun- 
ately was unoccupied. ‘The bell was rung, the waiter appeared, van- 
ished, and re-appeared with glasses of hot whiskey for the guests, 
made his exit, closing the door gently after him and leaving the 
friends alone. Notasyllable had been uttered the while, for the waiter 
knew the alcoholic requirements of his two customers as well as them- 
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selves. After sipping at their grog they looked a trifle nervously at 
one another, and then after a pause, Giles broke the silence. 

“IT have some news for you, Jacob.” And then he fidgetted 
with his legs. “Not altogether pleasant news either, Jacob, I’m 
sorry to add.” 

“The subject on which I want to speak to you, John, is not an 
agreeable one.” 

“ Dear me, Jacob!” And then both men fidgetted for a second or 
two with their legs. 

“ Who shall have the first say ?” gloomily asked the Doctor. 

“Since you paid for the drinks, Jacob,” replied Giles, “ and as the 
news we have for each other would not seem to savour of the most 
cheerful character—well, I’ll suffer first. What have you to say to 
me, Jacob. Eh ?” 

Stiles hesitated, took another sip at his whiskey, looked up at the 
ceiling, which was as dark as his own foreboding, fidgetted once more 
with his legs, and then enquired in a low tone, “ Where’s your lad 
Sidney to-night, John ?” 

The other started. “Strange you should ask about Sid, just at 
this time, Jacob !” 

“Why, John ?” 

“ Because, if I had had the first say, Jacob, I was going to make 
exactly the same enquiry concerning your own boy, Tom.” . 

Another sip, another upward gaze, and another fidget by both the 
gentlemen, and then Stiles resumed, “ Yes, that 7s a little strange 
certainly, John.” 

* But go on,” said the lawyer impatiently. “Asa sed one doesn’t 
haste or hanker after uncomfortable information, but what about 
Sidney? Nothing wrong, eh, Jacob ?” 

Doctor Stiles did not directly answer his companion’s question, 
but evasively followed up his first by another, “ Have you and 
Sidney lately had any little difference of opinion on any particular 
subject, John ? For instance, as to his future, as to his choice of a 
profession, or an occupation in life ?” 

“ Again, Jacob, this is. most extraordinary, most ‘extraordinary,” 
he repeated a little uneasily. 

“Nothing very unusual for a father to discuss with his son the 
latter’s prospects in life, John, is there ?” 

“No, no, Jacob ; but it’s extraordinary in this way. If the first 
say had fallen to me,I should again have asked such a question 
about yourself and Tom as you have just asked me about myself and 
my son.” 

It was Jacob’s turn now for ee and his voice plainly 
betokened this as he spoke. 

“Hang it all, John, what does all this mean? We are beating 
about the bush of a mystery instead of cutting it down out of our 
way, and coming at once to the point. Tell me what you have to 
say about my Tom, and I’ll make a clean breast of it concerning your 
Sidney.” 
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“Well then,” decisively replied Giles, though his face betrayed that 
decision had cost him some pain and feeling, “I’ve had a letter 
from Tom begging me, as his father’s oldest friend, to break some 
deplorable news to you, and—and—here’s the letter, Jacob,” he 
added in a mournful tone, producing a sheet of note paper from his 
breast pocket. 

“ But—but John, I’ve had just such another communication from 
Sidney, and—here 7¢ is,” stammered the old surgeon in troubled 
amazement, and pulling from his own pocket the document to which 
he alluded. 

Silently they exchanged the letters with anxious faces, and each 
putting on his spectacles proceeded to read a solution of the puzzle 
put so uniquely before him. Let us look over both their shoulders, 
taking first the note written by young Sidney Giles to his father’s 
old friend, Doctor Stiles. It ran thus :— 


“ Trotbury, 9th August, 1889. 

“ DeaR Docror,—I've had an awful row with the Governor, and by the time 
you receive this I shall have left home, never to:return unless begged to do so 
by him. I want you, please, as his oldest and dearest friend, to tell him this as 
gently and delicately as possible, for though he is utterly in the wrong, he is 
still my father, and I am reluctant to wantonly give him unnecessary pain. The 
whole story of our quarrel lieg in a nutshell. He wanted me to be a lawyer, 
and I would as soon be a coal-heaver. J wanted to join an infinitely nobler 
profession—that of the stage, and he said he would rather follow me to the 
‘cemetery rather than that my ambition in this respect should be realised. 
Hence, in a word, my flight. I have some money still left from my late Aunt 
Martha’s legacy, and, moreover, I have got an opening in the grandest of all 
callings—the actor’s, so that my father need be under no apprehensions as to 
my means of existence. Give him my love and forgiveness, and tell him he 
= one day be as proud of his son as educated England is proud of Henry 

rving. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“SIDNEY GILES.” 


It is needless to quote the letter of the Doctor’s son, Tom, to the 
lawyer in extenso, for its reason, purport, and effect were precisely 
the same as that written by Sidney. True, its verbiage was rougher, 
and its grammar occasionally questionable, but then, in com- 
pensation, its tone was more gracious. He, through his father’s 
friend, asked for his father’s forgiveness, and did not, as an 
aggrieved person, offer to accord hisown. But then what mattered 
the tone of either epistle? The action of both the lads was the 
same, and inflicted the same grievous blow upon their fathers. The 
man who stabs with kid gloves on is just as much an assassin as he 
who uses the dagger with his bare hand, and if Sidney Giles was 
culpable, Tom Stiles was equally at fault. They were both runaways 
from their homes, and, what was worse, from their good fathers who 
loved them so well. 

If ever there was reason in the trite expression, “Save me from 
my friends,” it. was in this particular instance. Two or three 
amateur performances at the Trotbury Town Hall, and the 
injudicious, and often insincere, adulation of gushing intimates, had 
given birth to a belief in the breasts of these misguided young men 
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that they possessed a genius which did not exist, and the mischief 
was done. The mention of deeds and wills and abstracts of title 
soon grew as hateful to one as the names of pills and potions and 
prescriptions became obnoxious to the other. The dull, uneventful 
time at Trotbury—* fog-Trotbury ” they began to call the place— 
waxed intolerable, and, as born actors, they pined for the excitement 
and distinctions of histrionic life. Poor Sidney! Deluded Tom! 
They chose their path, and found it too stony for their unshod feet. 
Foolish lads! They thought to reach the roses that grew by the 
wayside, and found that their arms were only just long enough to be 
pricked by the thorns. 

Their unhappy parents simultaneously finished the perusal of the 
fateful letters, and then stared at each other blankly and in silence. 

“Well ?” said John Giles-at last. 

“ Well ?” returned Jacob Stiles. 

“ What do you propose todo? Advertise for them, send in search 
for them, or what, Jacob ?” 

“J shall do whatever you think best, Jobn,” faltered the doctor. 
“T shall do what you do.” 

“Then you'll wait, Jacob.” 

“ Wait ?” 

“Yes, wait,” sternly said the other, “ wait until your son makes 
you proud of him, wait until he comes back and begs to be taken in 
again, wait until his bit of money goes, for like Sidney, he has a bit 
of money, and until starvation drives this d——d mountebank 
infatuation out of him. At any rate, that’s my programme, Jacob 
Stiles !” 

And, in his righteous wrath, the solicitor scowled with a lowering 
brow, and brought down his clenched fist on the drawing-room table 
with a bang that set the glasses thereon jingling as if in alarm. 

“ So be it, John,” acquiesced Jacob, but he had a piteous expression 
on his face. “So be it, Ill do as you do, and wait.” 

And then the two old men left the hotel and went to their desolate 
homes — very many a indeed. 

* 2 * 

Like their fathers before leet Sidney and Tom had been play- 
fellows in childhood and school-mates in their youthful days, but, 
unlike them, they had ever been less of friends than rivals. Yet 
their friendship had been as sincere as the generality of friendships 
nowadays, and their rivalry, at the worst, was a good-natured one. 
Each tried in everything to outshine the other, and if there could 
be anything to be regretted in this condition 0! matters, it lay in the 
fact that neither lad in his emulation had so much his own self- 
advancement in view as the victory over his competitor, If there 
had been no Sidney Giles, Tom Stiles would never have passed, or 
perhaps even reached mere mediocrity, and vice versd. Jealousy, of 
’ a healthy order, ever existed between them, and never had it burned 
so fiercely as when they came to exhibit, as amateurs, their dramatic 
abilities before the Trotbury public. And this spirit was ripe in 
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each of them when they emerged from the make-believe fame of 
amateur ranks, and joined the profession, as real, genuine bond-fide 
actors whose calling, as Sidney had glowingly put it, was the 
“noblest of all callings.” Their translation came about in this wise. 


They had seen in a theatrical paper the followiug seductive adver- 
tisement :— 


fo Stage Aspirants.—Important.—Ladies and Gentlemen 
of education and ability desirous of joining the pro- 
fession should at once communicate with Mr. Bogus 
Bounceby, Cipher Chambers, Waterloo Road, S.E. Early 
appearance at a West-End Theatre guaranteed. Small 
premium required, repayable by instalments in weekly salary. 


The young fellows, flushed with the success of their last Trotbury 
performance, fired with the congratulations of their friends, and 
almost delirious in their “stage-struck” fever, had straightway 
opened a correspondence with Mr. Bogus Bounceby, and with the 
result the reader is already acquainted. Mr. Bogus Bounceby be- 
longed to a class of unprincipled and speculative humbugs, whose 
days are, in these times of stage progress and government, happily 
numbered. With a capital of ingenuity he had laid out his plans to 
raise the more desirable capital of hard cash, and commenced 
operations with the advertisement just quoted. Alas! there were 
in the stream many Gileses and Stileses that snapped at Mr. 
Bounceby’s bait, and in a wonderfully short space of time he was 
in possession of sufficient funds to enable him to fulfil the promises 
of his advertisement—at any rate, to such an extent as to ensure 
himself immunity from inconvenient legal consequences. He took 
an old and long-unoccupied theatre for a month at a rent little 
more than nominal, for as the house and ill-luck were almost 
synonyms, the owner was glad to accept any tenant at any price 
and for any term. By his system of “small premiums,” and 
infinitely smaller salaries, Mr. Bogus Bounceby, with the acumen 
of an astute Chancellor of the Exchequer, admirably arranged that 
whatever his audiences might be in their numerical and financial 
quality, there should be a good margin for substantial profit to be 
made by him personally out of his scheme. And thus a Company 
of Incompetence—composed though it was of “ladiesand gentlemen 
ot education and ability ”"—opened that autumn at the Royal Variety 
Theatre, Bloomsbury, and included amongst its members Mr. Sidney 
Giles and Mr. Thomas Stiles, our Trotbury runaways. Yet in a 
fortnight’s time these ambitious young comedians were out of an en- 
gagement,or, to use a technical expression, “resting.” They could not 
work amicably with Mr. Bounceby, and so voluntarily severed their 
connection with that enterprising manager, who, however, was 
uot altogether to blame in the matter. He could not give leading 
réles to every man and woman in his troupe, and if Sidney and 
Tom respectively chose to throw up in disgust their parts of 
Glavis and the Innkeeper in “The Lady of Lyons ” as disgracefully 
incompatible with their talent and importance, that was their look- 
out, and not Mr. Bogus Bounceby’s. He had other gentlemen of 
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education and ability at command, only too willing and thankful 
to jump into their places. And thus, at the very outset of their 
career, the young men found themselves daily doing nothing but 
aimlessly promenading the Strand, and getting through the nights 
as best they might. 

But it must by no means be supposed that they regretted the 
step they had taken, or were appreciably discouraged in the 
vocation they had chosen. They were destined to make a great 
name, and still having money in their purse, they could afford to 
smile, they thought, at momentary disappointment. But the smile 
degenerated from the triumphant to the merely hopeful, and from 
the merely hopeful to the sickly, as their days and shillings were 
spent without any immediate prospect of engagement. Unfortunately 
the position not only damped the enthusiasm of the pair, but—far 
worse!—impaired the strength of thelong-existing friendship between 
them. Not seriously, certainly ; to a looker-on, perhaps, not at all. 
But in their idleness they were too prone to get on the dangerous 
tack of comparing their respective histrionic merits, and the old 
spirit of jealousy lost to some little extent its healthiness of tone, 
and grew jaundiced and “nasty.” At any rate, in the middle 
of September, each thought it judicious to seek rooms for 
himself, and to dissolve their residential partnership in the 
Russell Street lodgings which they had hitherto shared. But 


‘they parted with every semblance of mutual good will, and 


wished each other luck with apparent sincerity. The out-of-an- 
engagement actor’s parade is a circumscribed one, bounded on the 
east by Newcastle Street, and on the west by Charing Cross, whilst 
its northern and southern limits are even less distant still from 
each other. And so Tom and Sidney met pretty well every day, 
and discussed with each other their future, each drawing on his 
imagination for his facts, and making out his probabilities far, far 
more roseate than the other’s. This was about the customary 
duologue between them. 

“Hallo, Tom, old man, how goes it?” 

“Promising, Sid, my boy, promising. Am expecting a letter 
from Toole every day, settling with me for the winter. It’s only 
a matter of terms.” 

“Good,” Sidney would answer. “I’m just in the same position 
with regard to Wyndham. Between you and me and the post, I 
don’t feel disposed to take anything less than eight pounds a week. 
It isn’t good enough.” 


' _ tore right, dear chappie. I’m sticking out for ten. So 
ong!” 

“Ta, ta!” And so’each would go his own way, and pray in his 
own way for something to turn up at a couple of pounds or even 
thirty shillings a week. 

October passed away, and November brought with it to the young 
men nothing brighter than fog and damp, and melancholy and gloom. 
Still, both were “ resting,” but to rest on vague hopes and a shattered 


. 
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exchequer is a very poor sort of repose after all. Their meetings in 
the Strand grew less frequent, not unnaturally when each tried 
to avoid the other. They had rung the changes on pending nego- 
ciations between themselves and Toole and Wyndham and Irving 
and Terry and Beerbohm Tree and Alexander, until they could ring 
them no more—that is, without blushing. And then Sidney had 
ominous patches on his boots, whilst Tom had taken to occasionally 
wearing paper collars. Now and again, however, they were compelled 
to exchange a few words when the circumstance of a sudden meeting 
in the throng of wayfarers brought them face to face, and would not 
allow of legitimate escape for either. Then they would shake hands 
limply with each other, and as Sidney tried to hide his patches by 
the skilful manipulation of his umbrella, Tom’s hand would furtively 
address itself to the caressing of his throat and the concealment 
of his tell-tale. collar. 

“Well, what’s the best news?” Sidney would ask on such an 
occasion. 

“ Nothing, nothing!” the other would reply. “I expect to open 
at Islington next week.” 

“ Ah, well; better than nothing! I’m just off to rehearsal at 
Battersea.” 

Poor lads! They might well be pardoned their lies, for the sad 
truth shone through them so clearly as to dispel all vice and 
malice in them. 

One evening in December each of them found a note waiting for 
him at his rooms—if a gloomy back apartment may, by a “ facgon de 
parler,” be called “rooms.” The letters were opened with avidity 
and read with disappointment. 

Tom’s was from Sidney; Sidney’s from Tom. Each wanted a 
“‘temporary”’ loan from the other. Too late to cash cheque that 
evening, &c., &c., &c. The only compensatory advantage about the 
correspondence was that each letter answered the other, without in- 
volving the necessity of. painful and humiliating personal explana- 
tions. False pride, or rather real pig-headedness, would not allow 
them to write to, or to seek as prodigals from their good old fathers the 
help those fathers would have given—nay, which at that very timethey 
were yearning to give. And so with weary, dogged obstinacy they 
waited on in their wretched hope that the cloud must break soon, 
that the long lane must have a turning. Alas, in their case, the lane 
was a cul-de-sac, and the full-stop was not far from either. 

It was Christmas Eve. Into the kitchen of a common lodging- 
house in the neighbourhood of Westminster entered nervously and 
with trepidation, half-ashamed and half-fearful, as if apprehensive of 
danger, Sidney Giles. He was pale and ill and hungry and sick at 
heart. He was too brave (or too cowardly—it is for moralists to say 
which) to throw himself into the Thames, or he would have done so, 
and ended his misery. There he was, the generous dispenser of 
forgiveness to his father who was to be so proud of him, the genius, 
the actor, the haughty, the self-confident ; there he was, famished 
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and penniless, in an underground ‘kitchen that was filled with the 
human refuse of alley and slum, and that reeked with the stench 
of unwholesome food, and the fumes of the coke fire that cooked it. 
He had spent his last coin, and pawned his last pawnable possession 
for the coppers which were to give him a dirty bed to lie upon this 
“merry Christmas” eve. And when morning came—what then ? 
He dared not think of it ; he could not think of it. He could only 
slink unnoticed into.a corner of the place, and hiding his head in 
his hands, weep tearlessly in his mortification and disappointment. 
How long he thus sat, he could not himself have told. But he was 
strangely disturbed by a voice that was not strange to him, though 
it was more tremulous and gentle than when he last heard it. 

“ Sid, old fellow !” 

Sidney started, looked up, and saw—Tom Stiles. 

“Why, Tom——” he murmured, but got no further. 

“What are you doing here, Sid ? ” 

“T—I—had often heard of these places, and I—I—came to see 
what one was like, and to study character, and—and—oh, Tom!” 
—here he broke down and sobbed bitterly—‘‘I had nowhere else to 
go.” 

Tom made a dab at his eye with his handkerchief, and accom- 
panied each sob of his companion with a sniff of his own. 

“Look here, Sid, we’ve been a couple of fools ! ” 

“ And frauds, Tom! But why are you here ?” 

“ Because, like you, I’m stone-broke.” 

“ And it’s Christmas-day to-morrow,” muttered Sidney. “I wonder 
what they’re doing at Trotbury, Tom.” 

“Let us go and see,” said the other, resolutely and manfully. 
“We're not ashamed to confess our folly to ourselves, and surely 
we're not going to be blackguards enough to refuse to confess our 
sin and ingratitude to our governors ! ” 

“It’s rather making virtue of necessity though, Tom, isn’t it?” 

“ Better make virtue of anything than stay longer in the midst of 
vileness like this,” he answered, as a torrent of filthy language 
fell from the lips of a fellow-lodger who was disputing the right of 
another rough to the immediate use of the common gridiron whereon 
to prepare his bloater. 

“ But we’ve no money! ” exclaimed Sidney. 

“T’ve a good overcoat that will sell or pledge for enough to see us 
through. Come on, Sid; I’m turning faint in thishole. For God’s 


sake let us clear out!” 
2 2 aR * 7 OF 


John Giles and Jacob Stiles had from time immemorial spent 
their Christmas-eves together over pipe and glass at the house of one 
_ or the other of them, and they made no exception this Christmas-eve. 

But their chat was sepulchral, and their festivity a miserable mockery. 
“The boys” were not there to gladden the eyes of their fond old 
fathers with their presence, or their ears with their songs. And 
their names were never mentioned, nor their absence ever referred to 
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That Christmas-eve to the lawyer and the doctor was a wretched farce ; 
““merry ” Yuletide to them was an atrocious burlesque with the 
fun left out. And when eleven o’clock struck Jacob rose, with an 
inward sentiment of thankfulness, to go home. But just as John 
was helping him on with his overcvat there came a half-hearted 
sort of rat-tat at the front door, and this was followed by a gentle 
tap on the window-pane. And next the old men heard voices 
outside which set them trembling with a great and joyful excite- 
ment. 

The first voice said : “If you please, Doctor Stiles is wanted to 
give a certificate of sanity two young vagabonds who until now have 
been rampant idiots.” 

“That’s Tom!” whispered Jacob, as pale as a ghost. 

Then the second voice said: “ Lawyer Giles is wanted also to 
plead for mercy on behalf of two prodigal sons, who have came home 
to tell their fathers that they have sinned !” 

“ That’s Sidney !”” murmured John, shaking like an aspen. 

The next moment the scrapegraces were in their fathers’ arms, 
and——and, well, that’s all, or at least all that we can be permitted to 
tell of that Christmas-eve meeting. But of course there’s a moral 
for all such young men as Sidney Giles and Tom Stiles. It’s 
this :— ; 

Don’t go play-acting when you can’t act! 
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On Theatrical Apprenticeship. 


By GEORGE ALEXANDER. 





HIS has become a serious question,.and one that must be 
answered without loss of time. Competition in the race 
of life has become so keen that numbers of young 
people gifted by nature and position, that would some years 
ago never have given a thought to the stage asa profession 
or means of employment, now flock to it. Have they 

wenlty a gift for it? They have education and good looks, mix in the 

best society, dress well, and many of them are capable amateur actors 
and actresses. This inclination for the stage may be so fostered, 
encouraged, and instructed, that in many cases it may bring 
forward valuable recruits. How is this to be done? There 
are but few, if any, stock companies in which an aspirant 
has, in the course of his apprenticeship (and I use the word 

advisedly), such opportunities of perfecting himself in his art as did 

Mr. 8. B. Bancroft, who “in four years and four months made his 

attempts in three hundred and forty-six parts.” Ours are the 

days of long runs. A play is a success in London. So soon as it has 
reached its fiftieth or hundredth representation, a touring company is 
organised. Young inexperienced actors and actresses come to see it 

a few times, learn the words like parrots, are engaged, and make the 

character they have to assume as close a copy of the original as they 

possibly can. Instead of being an education, the engage- 
ment is a positive drawback to them. I shall be told that there are 
teachers, such as Mr. Hermann Vezin (to whom I myself am much 
indebted for encouragement and advice in my early career, though 
never a pupil of his), Mr. Walter Lacy, Miss Genevieve Ward, Miss 
Fanny Robertson, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. Ben Terry, and many 
others, who can teach their pupils even more than the mere rudi- 
ments of their art ; but in the first place the fees are heavy, andin the 
second, though the pupil may take his lessons, he has very few oppor- 
tunities of putting those lessons into actual practice. I admit that there 
is great value in such teaching, but without the practice, if an aspirant 
have an earnest love for the art he is cultivating, my impression is that 
he would learn more as a super on the Lyceum stage, if he took note 
of, and profited by, the excellent examples of histrionic perfection 
always to be seen there. I used the word apprenticeship 
advisedly, but, lest it should wring the withers of the fastidious 

{ will substitute for it the term “articles,” which smacks more 

of the learned professions. Why should not an actor (that term 

of course including actress) sign articles, or “keep his term?” The 
church has its deacon, the army is “ sub,” the navy its middy, the law 
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its “term of probation,” the trade its apprentice. In all of these, 
before being admitted to full benefits, there is a probationary term or 
examination. The aspirant to the stage has nothing of this at pre- 
sent, and the consequence is that the dramatic profession is crowded 
with a number of young people who can never hope to make more 
than the barest livelihood, and who will never rise even to 
mediocrity. 

A school of dramatic art is, in my opinion, exactly what is wanted 
in England at the present time—an idea which, I am perfectly 
aware, is no novel one. Such an institution would be aided 
and supported by our leading actors, who would no more hesitate 
to give their time to aiding such a valuable school by “coaching” the 
aspirants, and stage-managing the plays in which they appeared, than 
the leading physicians and surgeons grudge the time spent in lec- 
turing at the hospitals. 

To accomplish these ends, the leading managers and those who are 
interested in the drama and its future would have to contribute funds 
for the school, which would, I fear, not be able to support itself 
without contributions and patronage. Plenty of these, however, 
would doubtless be readily forthcoming. A few months would be 
sufficient to test the fitness and capability of the student ; at the end of 
which time he should undergo his preliminary examination before 
members of the committee. Successful—his course of study would 
continue, and eventually he might be “ articled” for a term to a 
manager at a small but definite and increasing salary. Should, how- 
ever, the student be considered wn/fitted for the stage by these 
competent judges, he would be told so plainly and unmistakably ; 
and the beneficial result obtained would be twofold: on the one 
hand the managers would know where to look for promising re- 
cruits, while on the other failure in the examination would encourage 
the would-be actor who has no real aptitude for the profession, to 
adopt some other walk in life. The young lady, who has perhaps 
nothing but a pretty face, and sometimes not even that, to recommend 
her, would turn her attention to type-writing or the care of children, 
or to other occupations for which nature intended her rather than 
“fretting her hour upon the stage.” 
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Plays of the Month. 





“THE COUNTY COUNCILLOR.” 


Farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. GRAHAM. 
‘First produced in London at the Strand Theatre, on Friday afternoon, November 18th, 1892. 


Robert Faddicum, eae, Mr. E, W. GARDEN. ACabman .. . Mr. CHARLES DAVIES. 


Dick Wellington Mr. YORKE STEPHENS. Mrs. Perks .. .. .. Miss NELLY WILLIAMS. 

Tom Doubleton .. .. Mr. W. BONNEY. Kite Faddicum  :. Miss MAUD Dove.as. 
Jack Wilding .. .. Mr. ROLAND ATWOOD. Kitt .. Miss NELLIR DALLAS. 
William Cripps .. Mr. W. LEsTroca. Lottie Singleton... - «» Miss FANNY BRouGsH. 
Det.-Insp. Catchpole. . Mr, ERNEST HENDRIE. 


More like a Palais Royal farce than anything else, Mr. Graham’s 
ingenious intricacy would pass very well for the work of a French- 
man. It is as light as puff-pastry, quite as palatable, and very much 
more digestible ; but like that toothsome confection it would be 
spoilt by cold-blooded investigation of its ingredients, if, indeed, 
it did not defy analysis. One may, however, safely scrutinise the 
jam. This consists of an exhilarating mixture of a conscientious 
County Councillor, many embarrassing predicaments for the poor 
gentleman, and a misplaced affection of his for a music-hall 
“artiste.” This sort of jam is just now to the taste of everyone— 
excepting County Councillors—and seeing how remarkably clever is 
Mr. Graham’s handling of his maze of complications, the immediate 
success of the farce was nothing to wonder at. A piece like this, 
bristling with good lines, studded with diverting situations, is | 
practically actor-proof. Almost any kind of treatment will do, and 
the best actors are not really essential. Mr. Yorke Stephens never- 
theless played with wonderful “go,” and Mr. Garden and Miss 
Brough rushed to his aid with all kinds of diverting tones, gestures, 
and “business.” The performance to stand out prominently 
was, however, the “ chuckle-headed ” detective—as Mark Twain 
would call him—of Mr. Hendrie, an actor possessed of boundless 
humour ; but it is not to the credit of managers that I cannot add of 
boundless opportunity for displaying it. Mr. Hendrie is one of the 
ninety-and-nine over whom no fuss is ever made, while eulogy is 
poured upon some hundredth worth not a hundredth part of him. 


“MA MIE ROSETTE.” 


A romantic opera, in two acts, the English version by GEORGE DANOR, and the music 
by IvAN CARYLL. 
From the French Libretto of MM. PREVAL and LIORAT,'music by PAUL LACOME. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre, on Thursday, November 17th, 1892. 


Henry +» «+ Mr. EUGENE OUDIN. Martha .. .. .. Miss JEssiz Bonn. 

Colonel a -. Mr. LAWRANCE D’ORsAyY. | Clochette - Miss MARIE BROOKE. 
Bouillon .. .. .. Mr, FRANK Wyatt, Therese... .. .. Miss FLORENCE MELVILLE. 
Segur +» « « Mr. R. Scotr FIsHE. Nichette -» «+ Miss Day Forp. 

Winyar .. .. .. Mr. W. ROLPH. Petan .. -. Miss BLANCHE WINTER, 
Moustajon.. .. .. Mr. CAIRNS JAMES. Alphonse -- Miss RiTra Paton. 
Vincent .. .. .. Mr. COURTICE POUNDS. Rosette .. - Mdlle. NESVILLE. 
Corisande.. .. .. Miss JENNY M‘NULTY,. 


Countless times have dreams been presented on the stage. Notable 
instances are those uf The Bells and La Cigale. But rarely has 
higher dramatic value been attached to the situation than in this 
excellent. musical drama. Rosette, a village beauty, is to marry 
Vincent, but Henri Quatre passes, looks, and sees that she is fair; 
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and the lover’s path is promptly strewn with thorns. Seeing that 
her head is turned, Vincent volunteers for the wars. Henri invites 
Rosette to his chateau hard by—to come with the morning milk, in 
fact—and the heroine, overcome by a conflict of emotions, swoons. In 
act ii, she is seen at the castle. Henri makes passionate love,and she 
consents to don fine raiment, and appear at a ball given in her 
honour, thussignifying her acceptance of his suit ; but Vincent arrives 
just in time with news of a great victory. The king, infuriated, des- 
patches him, as David did Uriah, with a letter to his general boding 
death. Corisande, the reigning mistress, reveals the treachery, for her 
own ends. Vincent surprises the King at midnight making love to 
Rosette, roundly upbraids him, and is ordered away to be shot— 
when the lights die down, the castle fades, and behold, there is 
Rosette, a village maiden once more, prettily recovering from her 
swoon, and that painful vision of the second act ! Henri is rejected, 
Vincent made happy, and the play isat an end. The story is well 
told, the comic relief got from a valet who passes as a nobleman and 
a twice-widowed peasant who passes for an ingénue, is fresh and 
lively. There are a score of melodious ballads, and the spectacle is 
worthy of the Lyric in La Cigale days. Moreover, no such play has 
enjoyed better all-round acting. Mr. Oudin is the gallant Henri 
Quatre himself, Mdlle. Nesville finds delightful exercise for her 
dainty method, Mr. Pounds bears himself with heroic fervour, 
and Miss Bond and Mr. Wyatt with dance, song, quip, and moue, 
lighten the shadows of the drama with unique dexterity. “Ma Mie 
Rosette” is at once the best-mounted, best-acted, most dramatic 
musical play seen since the “ Yeomen of the Guard.” 


“THE OLD LADY.” 


medy, in three acts, by C. HADDON CHAMBER 
First wesndiei at the Criterion Theatre, on Saturday, 19th Hovenher, 1892. 


Colonel Lund .. .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. Barker .. .. .. .. Mr.S. VALENTINE. 
Countde Chartres .. Mr. H.STANDING. Croupier .. . Mr. H. DE LANGE. 
Charley Arathoon .. Mr. F. KERR. Mdlle. LeGrande .. Miss R, FILIepr. 
Mr.Smythe.. .. .. Mr. WELTON DALE. Miss Margery Lund.. Miss ELLIS JEFFREYS. 
Mr. M’ Doggerty .. -» Mr. D. 8. JAMES, Miss Lund .. . Mrs. JOHN Woop. 


A dramatic curiosity! A play in which the central figure is a 
female octogenarian, presumably paralytic, imprisoned in an invalid 
chair—and this hapless lady impersonated by the liveliest, alertest, 
nimblest, spryest actress on the stage, Mrs. John Wood! As the 
humourless caricature of life at Monte Carlo was unfolded, the 
wonder increased how Mr. Chambers—the expert creator of “‘ Captain 
Swift” and “The Idler ”—could have failed to detect its lack of 
interest, fun, and spirit ; but that feeling faded and died out before 
the blank amazement awakened by the ludicrous misuse of an actress 
of unrivalled comedy powers. “The Old Lady” will ever be 
remembered for its association with the most prodigal waste of talent 
on record. The calculated ineffectiveness of Mrs. Wood’s position 
was almost equalled, however, by the plentiful lack of opportunity 
afforded by the part of nearly everyone of the other players. Miss 
Filippi returned to the stage to suffer like a martyr, and the other 
popular actors and actresses also could only elicit compassion. A 
smug and sanctimonious man-servant proved humorous in the hands 
of Mr. Valentine; but that was all. ‘The Old Lady ” was, indeed, 
nothing but a nine, or, to be strictly accurate, a fourteen days’ 


wonder ; and disappeared, regretted I should think not even by her 
author. 
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“FROM GULF TO GULF.” 


An original play, in four acts and a prologue, by HENRY JOHN SMITH. 
Produced at the Avenue Theatre, on Tuesday afternoon, November 29th, 1892. 


Earl of Montreal .. ... Mr.G. WENTWORTH. Stanly .. .. .. .. Mr. A. Woop. 
Clarence Faulkland .. Mr. T. B. THALBEKG. Job .. .. «. o « MY. JUHN CARTER. 
Lawdon .. .. °.. .. Mr.C.GOLLAN. Servant .. .. .. .. Mr. W.CHANDLER. 
Sir Francis Dale .. .. Mr. W. WINTON. Eveline .. .. .. .. Miss D. WEBSTER. 
Sir Henry Vane .. .. Mr. R. LAMBERT. Lady St.Claire .. .. Miss K.CaLron. 
Sir Percy Austin .. .. Mr. H. WENMAN. Lady Marchmont .. .. Miss F. LECLERCQ. 
Lord Esk.. .. .. .. Mr. MANNERS. Lady Vane .. .. .. Miss D. DANVERS. 
Lord Fenwicke .. .. Mr.G. H. KERSLEY. Nora .. .. .. «. «oe Miss H. CROss. 

. eae Mr. JULIAN Cross. 


As a ruthless attempt to force a hearing for the dead-and-gone 
school of the late lamented Mr. Sheridan Knowles, this long-winded 
effort of Mr. Smith is to be severely deprecated. It is well some- 
times to be confronted with the misdeeds of our forefathers, if only 
to have impressed upon us how not to do the particular matter in 
question. But such a course is least necessary in the matter of 
plays, of which only too many modern specimens are submitted 
annually with thischasteningintent. Mr. Knowles was very well in his 
way, for his loquacity and ponderosity were not his entire stock-in- 
trade. Behind them lay a very real perception of the dramatic, and 
some appreciation of the human, in the conduct of his stage puppets’ 
lives. But if at any time there was room—and an audience—for 
the master, emphatically there is none for the pupil. Mr. Smith 
has studied in the school with assiduity, but his acquirements 
embrace not the solid merits of his teacher, but merely his dis- 
figuring faults. Now and then, during the administration of this 
soporific concoction of hoary retainers, Holcroft “ merchants,” 
forgers, gamblers, thieves, nobles, duellists, and assassins—all prone 
to express themselves at great length in passable blank verse—a 
glimpse is caught of dramatic power, but so sketchy are the 
characters, so indistinctly do they show through the mists of 
verbosity which envelop them, that the only clear impression 
obtained is one of utter boredom—boredom which neither the grace 
and refinement of Mr. Thalberg, nor the sonorous declamation of 
Mr. Wentworth, nor the intense earnestness of Miss Webster could 
do much to dissipate. 


“LIBERTY HALL.” 


A comedy, in four acts, by R. C. CARTON. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, on Saturday evening, 3rd December, 1892. 


Mr.Owen .. .. .. Mr.G. ALEXANDER, Luscombe .. .. .. Mr. V. SANSBURY. 


William Todman .. Mr. E. RIGHTON. Mr.Hickson.. .. .. Mr. ALFRED HOLLES. 
Hon. Gerald Harringay Mc. BEN WEBSTER. Miss Hickson .. .. Miss AILSA ChalcG. 

Mr. Pedrick.. .. .. Mr. NUICOMBE GOULD. Crafer .. .. .. ».. Miss FANNY COLEMAN, 
J. Briginshaw .. .. Mr. H.H. VINCEN’. Amy Chilworth... .. Miss MAUDE MILLETT. 
Robert Binks .. .. Master R. SAKER. Blanche Chilworth .. Miss MAKION TERRY. 


There is only one phrase for Mr. Carton’s new comedy, “ A pretty 
play.” The phrase denotes a feminine vocabulary, and fitly, for it 
is the feminine judgment which will approve the work. Pretty 
and sweet, these are the adjectives with which Mr. Alexander’s 
theatre will ring for weeks, months possibly, to comé. Quite the 
perfection of prettiness, in fact, is this worthy successor to Mr. 
Carton’s pretty “Sunlight and Shadow,” and the essence of sweetness 
also. So very, very sugary is it, indeed, that none but the sweet- 
toothed—again the feminine portion—will endure to the end without 
a feeling of satiety, if not of revolt. This comes of Mr. Carton 
having steeped himself to the eyebrows in Dickensian sentiment, as 
the youthful Cratchits did in sage and onions upon a certain memorable 
Christmas Day. If only he had been a little less uncompromising ! 
If he had not followed quite so closely the example of the actor who, 
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to play “Othello,” blacked himself from head to foot! But Mr. . 
Carton is a passionate devotee of Dickens. The creator of Caleb 
Plummer is the god of his idolatry. He would forgive, perhaps ap- 
prove, the sentimental vapourings of a Steerforth, or a hideous ex- 
crescence like Mowcher. Nor is this to be counted unto him for aught 
but righteousness. A whole-hearted worship is an ennobling thing. 
For the sake of it Mr. Carton may be forgiven much, even the 
damning faultsof “Liberty Hall,” which crowd thick and fast upon the 
memory, immediately one begins to think. But why catalogue 
them ? A pleasanter, and saner, occupation isto do as children do— 
make-believe ; and pretend that life as Mr. Carton sees it is life in 
very truth ! that two well-born, proud, and lovely orphans would 
sooner accept the bounty of an unknown poor old second-hand book- 
selling uncle (also a worshipper of Dickens), than remain under the 
ancestral roof, pensioners of an unknown wealthy cousin! that 
the cousin, to humble their pride, and win the love of the staid elder, 
would accept a place asshopman in that shabby temple in Blooms- 
bury, sacred to the author of “ Pickwick,” and cheerfully endure 
the discomfort of a third-floor back, his own bed-making, haddocks 
for tea, and pinching poverty always in sight, in the pursuit ofa love 
for love’s sake alone ! that the functions of Providence can be usurped, 
and a baronet shopman can restore the Golden Age, turn misery to 
happiness, banish discontent, reap charity where disdain grew thick 
and rank, rescue Eve from the Serpent’s wiles, and transform Blooms- 
bury into Paradise! Dreams, idle dreams; but then, why not? A 
day-dream not devoted to visions of self-aggrandisement can work 
but little harm, and this one of “ Liberty Hall” will do no worse than 
soften hard hearts, and shed a genial ray of kindliness upon all who 
practise it. For Mr. Carton has caught the trick of the master. He 
exudes homely sentiment and fun from every pore. His only 
villain is a Tackleton, and he spares us the pain of seeing one single 
heart wrung by this Briginshaw Tackleton’s brief cruelty. Of the 
rest nothing could exceed the lovableness. Women and men alike, 
they are all sweet souls. The bookseller is something more. 
But for his theatrical, as well as Dickensian, trick of speaking 
in figure, of comparing everyone to books, Mr. Todman would 
be wonderfully human. Even ashe is, with all his imperfections on 
his head, the simple little fellow, with the heart of a child, the tongue 
of a Cockney, and the generosity of a Samaritan, is quite alive— 
which most of his companions (very properly, seeing that they are 
but figures appropriate to dreams) are not. Mr. Alexander sees, as 
none but Mr. Irving does, that justice is done to every play he handles, 
and “Liberty Hall” is made the utmost of. Individually the actors, 
as a rule, call for no remark, but collectively their work is well-nigh 
faultless. As a producer of modern plays, indeed, Mr. Alexander 
stands head and shoulders above any of his rivals. Mr. Righton’s is 
the finest performance, but then his is the finest (and easiest) part. 
He lacks pathos at one or two points, and his physique is a little too 
comfortable for the sentiment of which Mr. Carton has made him 
the subject and object, but within his limitations the actor is entirely 
admirable. Miss Coleman as an autocratic “slavey,” Master Saker 
as an amorous shop-boy, and Miss Ailsa Craig as a gaunt “guest ” of 
many summers, display much humour ; Miss Millett as a would-be 
Olivia exhibits unsuspected power and pathos; Miss Terry is by 
turns interesting and touching as the proud elder sister; and Mr. 
Alexander’s suavity and grace, his polish and courtliness, and quiet, 
slightly-caustic humour, equip him to perfection for the rather too 
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preachy, rather too Providential, rather too watchful and potent 
Fairy Prince. An outburst of admiration for the Dickensian method 
and atmosphere greeted the play, and upon its immense and 


immediate success eager hopes were at once based of a revival of the 
romantic drama, 


“ TO-DAY.” 


A comedy, in three acts, by CHARLES a. founded upon “ Divorgons,” by VICTORIEN 
ARDOU. 


First produced at the Comedy Theatre, on Monday evening, December 5th, 1892. 


eaten Teves oo me 2 H. =. n & rit -» « Mr. D. RICHARDSON, 
ur Dismore.. .. Mr. JAMES NELSON y with an gcsen 
Bertie Twyford .. Mr. CHAS. BROOKFIELD. =o < Miss L. ELLIs. 
Mr. Chauncey Chatwin Mr. W. WYEs. A ol os «+ «+ Miss C. CARLYLE. 
Martin '. Mr. CHARLEs MILTON, Her Admirer 2. :. Mr. E. H. KELLY. 
Mrs. Chauncey Chatwin Miss V. FEATHERSTON. Two Friends Mr. G. E. SHEPHEARD. 
Muriel Airley .. .. Miss E. MATTHEWS. = Mr. R. VaUN. 
MissOrme .. .. .. Miss L. HENDERSON. A Portuguese . Mr. R. MALONE. 
Caroline os co cc Miss H. POLAK. Another Portuguese.- Mr. N. GILBERT. 
Kitty —~wegguig +. «+ Miss LOTTIE VENNE. An English Lady . Miss ADA MELLOR. 
Hughie.. .. .. .. Mr.C. MEYRICK. A Lady of Experience Miss M. WILTON. 
Claudie.. .. .. .. Mr.GRANVILL BARKER. | A Very Young Man.. Mr. L. HARBROD. 
Johnnie. +. «+ «+ Mr.G@. GROSSMITH, jun. Page .. .. .. «.- Master TURNER. 

+s oe eo eo Mr. ARTHUR ROYSTON. Merl  .c oo o« oc Mr. LANGHAM, 
fimtic i +. «.» Mr. WILTON HERIOT. Hippolyte .. .. .. Mr. STRAHAN. 
Anglo-Indian eo cof Mr. H. HUDSON. Fritz .. .. .. « Mr. SCHULTZE, 
American Tourist .. Mr. E. PERCY. — oe oe oe eo Mr. MARSIDUSCHK, 
His Wife .. .. .. Miss F. Farr. -» Mr. C, MANNERS. 
His Daughter .. .. Miss M. BLAYNEY. a ‘Waiter | -» Mr, ELLIOT. 
Her Sister .. .. .. Miss A. DUKES. 





In his exquisite caricature of Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Brookfield dis- 
played not only a pretty wit, but a faculty for reproducing the actual 
man, which in pictorial art would have made him a rival to “ Ape” 
and “Spy” of Vanity Fair. This faculty it chiefly is which he 
lays under contribution in “To-Day.” In the course of his 
adaptation, “ Divorcgons ”’ and its antipathetic wife and husband fade 
into the background, and the foreground is devoted to one of the 
unwholesome, epicene, limp emasculates—the “ Nancy ” impotents 
whom the dung-hill of “smart society” has generated of recent 
years—and whom everybody knows by sight, by name and by vile 
repute. Upon this figure Mr. Brookfield has lavished pains and 
skill, and if it be not exactly a portrait, it is easy to see from whom 
his Bertie Twyford has been studied. As a playwright, he isat fault in 
making this insufferable bundle of affectations, with his ready tears, 
his stays, his drivelling songs, inane simperings and pigeon-breasted 
tie, responsible for creating a division between two people of healthy 
instincts and common-sense. Or he has erred in so depicting the 
jealous Prothero and his piqued and piquant wife. Anyway, the 
figures do not harmonise. But, this said, nothing but praise re- 
mains for the wit and pungent satire with which Mr. Brookfield has 
scarified a loathed and detested class. Bertie, with his attendant 
court of Hughies, Claudies, Archies, is worth going far to see and 
jeer at ; and they and the excellent scene of the Savoy Restaurant, 
reminiscent of one of Mr. Anstey’s Voces Populi, will doubtless 
carry the play. Without them the piece would, in truth, be dull, for 
though the episode of reconciliation between the quarrelsome pair is 
treated with delightful sincerity and feeling by Miss Venne and Mr. 
Hawtrey, it is over-Jengthy, and somehow seemeg out of place in a 
play for the most part frankly farcical. In short, Mr. Brookfield, 


‘while kodak-ing fellow feeders in dining saloons or imbecile 


chappies born to play tame-cat to unsusceptible, passionless females, 
is in his element; but, when he comes to play-making, lamentably 


fails—fails so utterly indeed that never does a recollection occur that 
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his work is really a version of a‘comedy by the greatest living 
master of construction and stage-craft—Victorien Sardou. 


“UNCLE MIKE.” 
A new Lam in four acts, by FLORENCE WARDEN. 


First produced at Terry’s Theatre, on Thursday evening, December 8th, 1892. 

Sir Richard Ingleby .. Mr. W. CALVERT. Cabman.. .. .. .. Mr.J. BRABOURNE. 
a Turner Mr. CHARLES FOLTON. = mn ae = i 

eville Stapleton ohnn; a ter MANSFIELD. 

Turner... .. ..{ Mt: HENRY V. ESMOND: | Taayingieby |. .. Miss C. ADDISON. 

Claude Vereker .. .. Mr. W.T. LOVELL. Gwendolen Ingleby .. Miss HELEN FORSYTH. 
Egerton Curtis .... Mr.C.M. HALLARD. Mrs. Stapleton Turner Miss ALEXES LEIGHTON. 
Michael Ventriss .. Mr. EDWARD TERRY. ge .. .. « «- Miss ANNIE HILL. 
Bunting .. .. .. Mr. FRED THORNE. Midge .. .. .. .. Miss Lucy WEBLING. 
Postman .. .. .. Mr. E. THORP. 


Uncle Mike is asingular being. Upon reflection he is not only 
singular, but plural. Out of the city he is Dr. Jekyll, in the city he 
is Mr. Hyde. By lending money at sixty per cent. in one quarter, 
he can afford to be philanthropic in the other when he is amongst the 
young people who see in him no more than a nice old gentleman, 
who will make himself generally useful for the bare asking. A 
double-faced creature like this, one side angel and the other demon, 
is so for a purpose, naturally ; and the purpose is that the weak old 
man shall acquire such power over the snobs and bullies of the party 
that presently he may “swell wisibly ” and control the fates alike of his 
protegées and aversions. This he does with effect when the proper 
time comes, and being in his own little sphere all mighty, the good 
he endows with everlasting happiness, and the bad he casts out where 
there is doubtless much strong language and gnashing of teeth. The 
character in essence is at once seen to be dramatic, but unfor- 
tunately the raison d’étre of Uncle Mike’s “ contrairiness” is not 
very clear. It is difficult, except for stage purposes, to accept so 
hopeless a contradiction. Save to work in some telling situations 
there appears no reason why he should be usurious or why benevolent. 
Had there been some compelling power before which he was driven 
into avaricious habits, and which some new influence should gradually 
destroy, then this figure would have commanded interest. As he 
stands, however, Uncle Mike is a mere dews ex machina, who varies 
the monotony by appearing now and then asdiabolus ex machina ; and 
nothing could ensure any close attention being paid to him save the 
droll personality and individual quaintness of an actor like Mr. Terry. 
Practically he is the play—which therefore for Terryites will be all it 
need be, although caviare to non-Terryites. A cursory inspection of 
the play-bill discloses the amount ot talent lavished upon minor 
parts—such “talent ’as Mr. Fulton, Mr. Esmond, Miss Addison, Miss 
Forsyth, and Miss Leighton—but for the most part it is wasted, 
Uncle Mike being to all intents the beginning and the end and 
likewise the middle of Miss Warden’s brightly written, but ill-con- 
constructed baseless play. 


“ WIDOWERS’ HOUSES.” 


A didactic realistic play, in three acts, by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre by the Independent Theatre Society on Friday evening, 


mober 9th, 1892. 
Dr. Trench .. .. .. Mr. W.J. ROBERTSON. Porter... .. .. .. Mr. W. ALISON. 
Cokane .. .. .. .. Mr. A. WHITTAKER. Blanche Sartorius .. Miss FLORENCE FARR, 
Mr. Sartorius .. .. Mr,T, W. PERCYVAL. Maid .. .. .. .. Miss N. DE SILVA. 
Lickcheese -. « Mr. James WELOH. 


Trench and “Charles his friend ”"—otherwise Cokane—while 
travelling, run across Sartorius and his daughter. The mention of 
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Trench’s aunt, Lady Roxdale,’serves as an introduction to these 
snobs. The young people strike up an acquaintance ; Blanche recalls 
to the Doctor’s hazy recollection conversations they had on a steam- 
boat on the Rhine, gushingly confesses to having made notes of his 
discourse upon microbes and germs, and within five minutes has her 
reward in being called ‘“ Blanche” and receiving a proposal. 
Sartorius, hungry for social connections, consents to the engagement 
upon condition that Trench shall break the news at once to his titled 
relations and be able to show letters expressing their readiness to 
receive his wife. To “ Charles his friend ” is deputed the task of draft- 
ing the first letter, and to him Sartorius imparts the information that 
he is a wealthy London landlord, on a part of whose property Trench 
holds a mortgage. In act ii., the character of Sartorius is made 
clear. He is a slum-landlord, and one of his agents for squeezing the 
rent from his starving tenants is the abject, cringing Lickcheese. 
This poor wretch is dismissed for spending a few shillings upon re- 
pairs to a rotten staircase, and in begging Trench to intercede for 
him he gradually opens his hearer’s eyes to the infamous fount of 
Sartorius’ wealth. Moved to indignation by the recital, Trench 
declines all pecuniary assistance from his would-be father-in-law, 
but Blanche scorns life upon a paltry £700 a-year—the amount of 
Trench’s income—hot words pass, and a considerable rift within 
the lute appears. Sartorius makes known to Trench the latter’s 


‘share in his responsibilities through the mortgage upon which he 


pays seven per cent. interest. Trench is at once reconciled to the 
situation and would be to Blanche, but she has changed her mind, 
and now shrinks from the man she loved, and he and his ever- 
obtrusive friend are shown the door. In act iii., Lickcheese has 
blossomed into a plutocrat, and comes to Sartorius to disclose a 
scheme by which a heap of money may be made. The County 
Council propose to run a new street through some of his slum- 
property. By patching it up and letting part of it to his late rent- 
collector, double the amount of compensation may be got. But it is 
essential that Trench should join in the conspiracy. This, after 
much argument, during which he i is convinced that his income will 
suffer if he does not “ stand in ”’—and a remarkable interview with 
Blanche, in which she raves at him for five minutes and then throws 
her arms round his neck and kisses him—he consents to do, and the 
curtain falls upon the little group of sordid schemers chuckling over 
the prospects of rich spoil. The play. is: full to the brim of 
inconsistencies and crudities, but wonderful cleverness is shown 
in the dramatic handling of undramatic materials like blue-books 
and the merely talked-of horrors of the slums. Much of the 


. dialogue, too, is extremely clever and pungent. And with the 


further advantage of one admirably-drawn character—the ragamuffin 
Lickcheese, Mr. Shaw’s play is, at any rate, equal to arousing and 
holding the attention. Its faults, however, as a piece of dramatic 
work are innumerable, and only the occasional brilliance of the 
dialogue and the really fine acting of Mr. Welch averted general 
condemnation—which did, indeed, overtake an unnatural incident 
(of the heroine maltreating her maid), and by consent was visited 
upon all the players, saving only Mr. Welch and perhaps Mr. 
Percyval. 
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OPERA. 
« IRMENGARDA.” 


A grand opera, by LEONHARD EMIL BAcH. 
First produced at Covent Garden Theatre, on Thursday evening, December 8th, 1892. 


Irmengarda.. .. .. Mdme.GiIULIA VALDA, Ruickhard .. .. .. Signor ABRAMOFF. 
Brigida.. .. .. .. Malle. GUERCIA. It Re eo ce oe ee Signor Dt VASCHETTI. 
Cuniberto .. .. .. Signor GuETARY. Luca... .. .. »-- »- M. DUFRICHS, 


In Suabia, in the middle-ages, Conrad III. besieged the town of 
Weinsberg, but gave permission to the women of the town to depart 
with such valuables as they could carry intheirarms. Responding to 
the offer, they boreaway their husbands, brothers, sweethearts, sons, and 
so won from the king, who luckily for them had a sense of umour, 
a full pardon. This is the subject of the opera, but three librettists 
have succeeded in muddling even this simple scheme, and practically 
the only dramatic incident is the visit of the heroine and Brigida, dis- 
guised as youths, to the besiegers’ camp, the sally of the women 
bearing the garrison in their arms not being attempted. Upon this 
plotless foundation the Chevalier Bach has raised no solid structure 
of melody. His airs are often tuneful, but of music appropriate and 
dramatic, of music worthy of the sonorous title “ grand opera,” there 
was rarely more than a hint. The composer leans now towards 
Wagner, now towards Liszt, anon towards the antique Italians, and 
the result is akin to that achieved by the trio of librettists—a muddle. 
There is, however, distinct promise in the work, and this promise, 
when the Chevalier shall haye found his own musical mind and an 
inspiring libretto, he will doubtless amply redeem. Lavishly 
mounted by Sir Augustus Harris, and with the various colourless 
characters most efficiently rendered by the strong cast, all that could be 
was done for the opera, the interpretation of which evoked great 
applause. Madame Valda in particular distinguished herself, acting 
andsinging with great force and true feeling ; and Mr. Carl Armbruster 
conducted with even more than his wonted sympathy and care. 


REVIVAL OF THE “ ARABIAN NIGHTS” AT THE COMEDY. 

This was consummated on the 5th November,and meant a supremely re- 
freshing mental bath in the artistic absurdities of Mr. Grundy, Mr. Hawtrey, 
Mr. Penley, and Miss Venne. In this epic of nonsense the author cannot be 
detached from the actors, nor they from him. Asa quartette they must be 
regarded—a quartette which utters the very harmony of mirth. Take one 
away, and three no doubt remain, but harmony is turned to discord. Four in 
one, and one in four, they stand square to the winds of criticism, which blow 
idly by them, leaving them unshaken. <A new arrival at the Comedy deserves 
attention, though. This is Miss Lizzie Henderson, a comedy actress of great 
humour and breadth of style. Already she begins to remind one of Mrs. John 
Wood in earlier days, and what she may eventually do it is almost beyond one’s 
courage to hint. 


REVIVAL OF “ DOROTHY” AT THE TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Produced at the Gaiety in September, 1886, with Miss Marion Hood as 
Dorothy, Mr. Arthur Williams as Lurcher, and the shapely and tuneful Mr. 
Hayden Coffin as Harry, transferred in December of the same year to the Prince 
of Wales’s, and exactly two years later conveyed to the Lyric with a changed 
company—Miss Marie Tempest being the heroine,and Mr. Ben Davies the 
Geoffrey Wilder—the famous comedy-opera of Mr. Alfred Cellier and Mr. B. 
C. Stephenson has known both downs and ups of fortune. Once sure of its 
hold on public favour, however, the piece flourished like a green bay-tree, and 
not a sign is yet visible of any decrease in its—upon the whole—well-deserved 
popularity. That this is in the present instance, as it was in the 
past, due in a measure to the excellence of the acting admits of 
little doubt. . For with the comic-operator it is a point of honour 
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to see the same thing thirty, forty, fifty times, and even the charms of Dorothy 
must wear a little thin when subjected to such excessive admiration. More- 
over several of the features of this last revival are exceptionally interesting. 
Notably the assumption of Dorothy by Miss Decima Moore, an actress and singer 
of very unusual, if not unique, daintiness and humour, and unsparing energy. 
That Miss Moore should in some six little moons have broken through into the 
very front rank of favourites is the best proof of the gifts she possesses and the 
use to which she puts them ; and her treatment of this familiar character of 
Dorothy indulges the hope that she adds originality to these valuable qualities. 
Miss Victor’s reading of Mrs. Privett is another deservedly popular feature. Her 
quaintness is quite irresistible. Then Mr. William Elton spares neither voice 
nor muscle as Lurcher, and recalls the days when his whimsical burlesquerie at 
the Gaiety was the cleverest to be seen in London ; and if Mr. Joseph Tapley 
has but few ideas on the subject of acting, and his geniality partakes of the 
awful nature of a schooolmaster’s on breaking-up day, he has a very pretty 
light tenor voice, and knows how to turn it to musicianly account. 


REVIVAL OF “HOODMAN BLIND” AT THE PRINCESS’S. 

In the teeth of the author’s protestations, fervent, loud, and deep—after Mr. 
Jones’s wont—Mr. Rollo Balmain revived this workmanlike specimen of good, 
sound melodrama. Upon its reappearance on the 26th November, however, it 
was seen how much the play owed to the original actors. Minus their skill in 
making barren places appear verdant, and extracting abundance from fertile 
ground, the drama seemed unexpectedly conventional, Mr. Jones’s fiery rhetoric 
sounded high-falutin’, and the long arm of coincidence was seen to embrace the 
whole work in a disagreeably close grip. Still, considerable pleasure was to be 
had from the play, which abounds in clearly-drawn characters and dramatic 
situations of undeniable power. Of the original cast, which, in 1885, included 
Mr. Wilson Barrett as Jack Yeulett, Mr. Willard as the “ heart-gnawing” villain 
Mark Lezzard, Mr. Hudson as the brutal gipsy Tom Lattiker, Miss Eastlake as 
both Nance the lilied and languorous, and also the rosied and rapturous Jess, 
= one remains—Mr. George Barrett, the inimitable Ben Chibbles, blacksmith, 
philosopher, and friend to the needy and oppressed. But he isa host in him- 
self, and no breezier or more genial assumption has there been than this of 
big-voiced, big-hearted, big Ben. Mr. Balmain was an impulsive hero—a hero 
who trod warily in his forerunner’s footsteps ; Mr. Bassett Roe’s Willardian 
hatred was conveyed in meaning looks, but tones with little depth of feeling in 
them ; Mr. Leonard Outram was an anything but aggressive gipsy; and Miss 
Sara Mignon, ill at ease as Nance, reached a notable level of pathetic reality 
during the closing scenes of Jess’s sordid life. In spite of a capital setting and 
a creditable interpretation, the revival fulfilled Mr. Jones’s gloomy predictions, 
and ran only for a week. 


THE REVIVAL OF “ AGATHA,” RECHRISTENED “A SILENT BATTLE,” AT THE 
CRITERION ON THURSDAY EVENING, 8TH DECEMBER, 1892. 

Cheered by the minority, who noisily advertised imaginary merits when the 
piece was first played in May last, Mr. Wyndham got together as many as he 
could of his matinée company—a phenomenal cast—and again submitted Mr. 
Isaac Henderson’s stagey, but undeniably effective play. It may almost be 
considered a revival in the interests of Miss Nethersole, for none gains honour 
and reputation but she. Indeed there is something almost uncanny in the 
spectacle of a cluster of “stars” of greater or less magnitude forming a 
glorious background for an actress comparatively little known to the public. 
The artistic self-sacrifice of Miss Winifred Emery, Miss Mary Moore, Miss 
Rose Leclercq, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Waring, and their attendant squires, Mr. 
Worthing, Mr. Aynesworth, and Mr. Somerset is, however, justified. Miss 
Nethersole’s acting as a passion-driven woman, stayed on the brink of a moral 
precipice by terror at the news of peril to her child, is wonderfully vivid and 
moving, and her performance of this one scene is sufficient to awaken the 
liveliest anticipations of her future as an emotional actress of rare eloquence 


and power. 
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Notes of the Month. 





IN one sense it may be said of the late Frederick Leslie with even 
lessexaggeration than when applied to Garrick, that his death eclipsed 
the’ gaiety of nations. Garrick’s audiences were, of course, confined 
to our shores, while not only will Mr. Leslie be sincerely regretted 
by innumerable play-goers in the metropolis and the provinces, but: 
by hosts of admirers in Australia and America ;:for “ Fred Leslie” was 
almost as familiar a figure to audiences of Greater Britain as to our 
metropolitan ones, the exigencies of his calling compelling this 
popular actor to be something of a globe-trotter. We need not 
recapitulate here the list of his successes, as they are too well-known. 
A full and accurate account, too, is to be found in THE THEATRE 
for January, 1890. It is natural enough that as Mr. Leslie’s later 
triumphs were connected with Gaiety extravaganza and (bur- 
lesque) the average play-goer, so given to hasty generalisation, should 
term Fred Leslie “a mere burlesque actor.”. Without venturing 
upon the wide question of the artistic value of burlesque gud bur- 
lesque compared to other forms of art, it cannot be denied that to 
take the high rank in this branch of his art that Mr. Leslie did, 
demands abilities of no mean order. Even cultured critics, who are in- 
clined to regard burlesque with intolerance, if not contempt, must 
admit that the supremacy of Leslie in burlesque was as undenia- 
ble as is that of Irving in tragedy, Toole in low comedy, or Beer- 
bohm Tree or George Alexander in—shall we say ?—“ drawing-room 
melodrama.” 


IN versatility, originality, whimsical drollery, keen observation, and 
nice appreciation of humour, combined with a singularly sympathetic. 
charm of voice and manner, no actor in the same line approached 
the: artiste whose loss we mourn. But Mr. Leslie was. some-- 
thing more than an original and gifted buffoon. Few who saw his 
graceful and sympathetic impersonation of Rip Van Winkle at the 
Comedy in 1882—no mere echo or burlesque imitation of Jefferson, 
but an original and highly-finished artistic performance—can help re- 
gretting that: the imperious demand of the public for more enter- 
tainment in the style which they had found to their taste, should 
have prevented him from ever following his own personal inclination 
for high comedy. Frederick Leslie did mucb to purge burlesque: 
and extravaganza of many of its objectionable features, and his 
quaint fancy, humorous conceits, and inexhaustible power of comic 
improvisation rendered what’ was formerly an unmeaning tissue of 
boisterous buffoonery and tedious travesty an amusing and artistic: 
entertainment. His loss to us is well-nigh irreparable. 


THE first of our portraits is that of Mr. R. C. Carton, the dramatist. 
Richard Claude Critcheti—his true name—was born in London in 
1853, and. was educated in: private. -He is the first member of his 
family who has been connected with the stage, but was: allowed to 
follow freely his strong innate preclivity for it, for which he 
was remarkable in his youth, and made his. début at the new 
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Theatre Royal at Eristol, on March 27, 1875, in the part of George 
de Laval in “The Sea of Ice.” On June 19, of the same year, 
he made his first appearance in London, playing Osric at the 
Lyceum at the commencement of Mr. Irving’s revival of 
“Hamlet.” After. a short absence to fill a provincial en- 
gagement, he resumed the part in the December following ; and 
remaining at the Lyceum, played “ Courtenay ” in the first production 
of the late Lord Tennyson’s “Queen Mary.” In 1876 he played a 
round: of Shakespearean characters in Liverpool, and accompanied 
Mr. Irving on his first provincial tour with “ Hamlet.” By 1877 
Mr. Carton had taken an .assured place in his profession, and was 
engaged to play Sir Benjamin Backbite in “ The School for Scandal.” 
at the Royal Aquarium Theatre. The next year be appeared at the 
Court in “New Men and Old Acres,” and the next year made a hit 
as Johnny: Fosbrooke in “Such isthe Law,” at the St. James’s Hall. 
His next engagement was with Mr. Edgar Bruce, at the Criterion, 
whose parts he took during that gentleman’s absences through illness 
in 1880. He afterwards filled a long engagement with Mr. Hender- 
son.at the Globe and the Comedy. In 1884 he began to assist Mr. 
C. Raleigh in writing plays, though his name did not appear cn the 
bills as a collaborator until the production of “The Great Pink 
Pearl,” of which he was announced as joint-author. That play was 
so successful that Mr. Carton was encouraged to devote himself 
thenceforth entirely to play-writing—which occupation he had found 
very congenial—and accordingly severed his connection with the 
stage as an actor. He again collaborated with Mr. Raleigh in the 
authorship of a melodrama called “ The Pointsman,” in which Mr. 
Willard gained one of his earliest triumphs ; end afterwards he made. 
an attempt at farcic:1 comedy with “The Treasure,” again in 
collaboration, which, however, did not get beyond prcduction at a 
matinee. Mr. Carton’s next play was “Sunlight and Shadow,” 
which is from his pen alone. In that play the success made by 
Mr. George Alexander, at the Avenue, will be remembered ; and Mr. 
Carton has since “ gone it alone” (in Californian card phraseology) in 
his plays. In addition to “Liberty Hall,” with which Mr. Alexander 
seems about to score again heavily, another play by Mr. Carton is 
jast ahout to be produced. by Mr. Hare at the Garrick ; and he has 
now taken a front .place among the dramatists of the day. Mr. 
Carton is married to a daughter of the inimitable Compton, who is 
herself an actress of considerable achievement. 


- OUR second subject this month is a portrait group of the successful 
play,“ Niobe,” containing portraits of Miss Beatrice Lamb and Mr. 
Harry Paulton. A biography of Miss Lamb was given in our 
August, 1892, issue ; and Mr. Harry Paulton is the well-known low- 
comedian, the erewhile favourite. of Alhambra audiences. He was 
born at Wolverhampton in 1842, and made such a successtul appear- 
ance there at some private threatricals, when he was about nineteen, 
that in 1865 he.adopted the stage as a profession. His first experi- 
ences were gained in the provinces, where. he became in a very short 
time an established favourite, so.that in 1870 he was engaged to 
play ‘the part of Blueskin in “The Idle Apprentice” at the Strand. 
He met with considerable.success in London, at first in comedy parts, 
though later his name became so identified with successful low- 
comedy impersonations tkat.it came almost as a complete surprise 
when last year, he-:again appeared in a comedy part in “The 
Rarvenu” at the Globe. . Mr. Paulton was joint-author of the-:extra- 
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vaganza, “The Black Crook,” in which his own acting at the Alhambra 
will be remembered, and also.wrote a play called “ Cymbria,” which 
was produced at the Strand in 1883. ‘The following year he wrote 
“The Babes ; or, W(h)ines from the. Wood,” in which Miss: Alice 
Atherton made such a hit at Toole’ 8, more than a- hundred perform- 
ances of the extravaganza being given. In ‘1885 Mr. 'Paulton again 
‘made a successful venture as a dramatic author, collaborating in the 
construction of the comic-opera “ Erminie,” which was received with 
much favour, and later, with .his' brother, in the production ‘of 
« Niobe,” now running at the Strand Theatre. His recent histrionic 
successes have been won in comedy parts. 


New. Plays 


Propucep ann Important Revivats in London, from November 19th to 
December 15th, 1892 :— é, 


( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 


Nov. 19 “The Old Lady,” omy, § in three acts, by C. Haddon Chambers. 
Criterion. 
- 21° “The Romany's Revenge,” drama, in four acts, by Wybert Clive. 
: (First time in London.) Standard. 
» 21° “A Sailor's Knot,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Pettitt. Grand. 
_ 21° “Our Flat,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Mrs. Musgrave. 
Parkhurst. 
. » 21° “The World Against Her,” drama, in four acts, by Frank Harvey. 
Lyric, Hammersmith. 
» 26° “Hoodman Blind,” drama, in four acts, by Henry Arthur Jones and 
Wilson Barrett. Princess’s. 
. 5, 26° “ Dorothy,” comedy-opera,.in three acts, by B. C. Stephenson, music 
by Alfred Cellier. Trafalgar Square. 
py ee - wails ” drama, in. three acts, by Dion Boucicault. 
urrey 
_y 28 “Capital and Labonr,” drama, in four acts, by W. J. Patmore and 
Arthur B. Moss. Lyric, Hammersmith. 
. 3, 28° “It’s Never Too Late to Mend,” drama, in five acts, by Charles 
Reade. Pavilion. _ 
_.9, 28° “Lord Anerley,” drama, in a prologue and three acts, by Mark 
Quinton and Henry Hamilton. Parkhurst. 
_ 9, 28° “ The Serious Family,” Buckstone’s comedy, in three acts. Novelty. 
» 29 “From Gulf to Gulf,” play, in four.acts, by Henry John Smith. 
Matinée. Avenue. 


Dec. 3 “Liberty Hall,” comedy, in four acts, by R. C. Carton. St. James's. 
» & -“DoDay.” comedy, in: three acts, by Charles H.:E. Brookfield. 
Founded on Sardou’ 8 comedy, “ Divorcons.” Comedy. 
f 5 5 “My Native Land,” drama, in four acts, by William bien. (First 
time in London. ). Lyric, Hammersmith. 
» 6% ‘The Almshouse,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by William 
Lockhart and Loring Fernie. Parkhurst. 
» 8 “ Irmengarda,” romantic opera, in two acts, composed by Emil Bach, 


Italian libretto by A. Zanardini, adapted from the German of »P. 
Gisbert. Covent Garden. : 
‘,, 8° “The Silent Battle ” (“Agatha ”), play, in three acts, by Isaac Hén- 
derson. (First evening performance. )''~Criterion. 
» 8 “Uncle Mike,” play, in four-acts, by,Florence Warden. Terry’s. 
» 9 “ Widowers’ Houses,” lay, .in in ‘four acts, by G. Bernard Shaw. 
Royalty. : 
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Dec. 10 _“ All Abroad,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by William, Burnside, 


und Tower,” ietta, in one act, by Justin Huntly 
” M : ' ’ 9 ’ 'y y 


» 10 “The Sleeper Awakened,” choral ballet, in two tableaux, arranged 
by Sir Augustus Harris, words by Richard Henry. Palace. 

yg From London to Paris,” pantomime choral ballet, in five tableaux, 
written and arranged by Cecil Raleigh and Sir Augustus Harris, 
music by J. M. Glover and Gaston Serpette. Palace. 

» 12° “The Silver King,” drama, by Heury Arthur Jones. Celebration 
of Jubilee of the theatre. Marylebone. 

» 12° “Confusion,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Joseph Derriek: 


Grand. 
» 15 “Crime and Justice,” drama, in five acts, by Burford Delammoy and 
Norman Harvey. (First time in London.) Sadler’s Wells. 
' In the Provinces, from November 15th to December 12th, 1892 :— 
Nov. 19 “The Bondman,” drama, in five acts, by Hall Caine. T.R., Bolton. 
» 21 “The Player Queen,” comedietta, in one act, adapted from the 
French, by W. Farren, jun. T.R., Bath. 
» 23 “Jumping at Conclusions,” farce, in one act, by Alec Von Homrigh. 
Town Hall, Wandsworth. 
» 24 “The White Cockade,’ operetta, in one act, words by David Cook, 
music by Dr. McMillan. (Produced by amateurs.) St. Andrew's 
Hall, Glasgow. 
» 26 “TheString of Pearls,” drama, in five acts, adapted for the stage 
from the novel of the same name, by C, A. Clarke and H. A. Silva. 
T.R., Birkenhead. 
» 28 “Spellbound,” drama, in four acts, by Fenton Mackay. Stacey’s, 
Sheffield. 
28 “Nipped in the Bud,” niusical farce, in one act, by J. Hewson, music 
by Victor Crampton. Aquarium, Brigkton. 
29° “Haddon Hall,” light opera, in three acts, libretto by Sydney Grundy, 
music by Sir Arthur Sullivan. T.R., Wolverhampton. 
30 “The Squire of Burleigh,” opera, in two acts, by Fred. H. Seddon. 
(Produced by amateurs.) Hudson’s Works, Bootle. 
}) » 30 “Pip’s Patron,” dramatic version of Charles Dickens’ novel “ Great 
Expectations,” by W.J.Rix. Town Hall, Beccles. 
2 “Prince Karatoff,” play, in four acts, by Henry J. W. Dam. Prince 
of Wales’s, Birmingham. 
8 “Moonshine,” burlesque, in two acts, by J. H. Booth, music by Frank 
Swift. T.R., Hereford. f 
8 “The Curio,” comedy-drama, in one act, adapted from the French. 
Author unannounced. Pleasure Gardens, Folkestone. 
9 “A Knight of the Road,” musical comedietta, in one act (author un- 
t announced. T.R., Wolverhampton. 
» 10 “The Man in Possession,” comedietta, in one act, by Robert Overton. 
i Assembly Rooms, Leytonstone. 
h » 12 “A Secret Crime,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by Martin S. Dobson. 
Queen’s, Birmingham. 
Tuo Paris, from November 6th to December 8th, 1892 :— 


t Nov. 10 “Tel,” comedy, in three acts, by M. Lelorrain. Vaudeville. 

{| » 10 “Une Vie —s drama, in four acts, by Mme. Murcie. 

i Bouffes-du-Nord. 

» 17 “Les Paroles Restent,” comedy, in three acts, by Paul Hervieu. 
, ’ Vaudeville. 


» 29 “Les Fossiles,” drama, in four acts, by Francois de Cural. Théatre 








Libre. 
» 30 “Le Systéme Ribadier,’ comedy, in three acts, by Georges Feydean 
and Maurice Hennequin. Palais Royal. 
i| Dec. 8 “ Monsieur Conlisset,’comedy-vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Blum 
{| and Toché. Vaudeville. 
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